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ILLusions about America die hard; 
but as a rule it takes longer to kill them 
on this side of the Atlantic than on the 
other. For example, here the belief 
still lingers that the American Con- 
stitution, in striking contrast to our 
own, sprang Minerva-like from the 
brain of Zeus, or at least from the 
brains of the ‘Fathers of the Consti- 
tution.’ Mr. Gladstone lent his great 
authority to this illusion. Sir Henry 
Maine lent his to another, which is 
even now by no means dissipated: 
‘That the Constitution of the United 
States . . . is in reality a version of 
the British Constitution as it must 
have presented itself to an observer 


in the second half of the last (that is, the . 


eighteenth) century.’ The researches 
of American scholars, notably those of 
Mr. S. G. Fisher, have effectually cor- 
rected these prevalent misapprehen- 
sions. They have shown that the 
American Constitution is not a copy 
of any ‘original’; that it is preémi- 
nently native, and that, so far from 
being the result of sudden inspiration, 
many of its most characteristic fea- 
tures are as much the result of grad- 
ual evolution as the British Consti- 
tution itself. 
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Not less persistent is the illusion, 
which has prevailed in England, in 
regard to the foreign policy of the 
United States. In no respect has 
America been more fortunate, so it is 
commonly believed and affirmed, than 
in the lack of anything which can prop- 
erly be described as a foreign policy, 
and in the absence of any need for one. 
Even Lord Bryce, at any rate when 
he wrote The American Common- 
wealth, seems to have inclined to this 
view. Disposed as he was to criticize 
with some severity the arrangements 
for the conduct of foreign affairs — in 
particular the dual control of the Sec- 
retary of State and the Senatorial 
Committee on Foreign Relations — 
he argued, in effect, that the defects 
of constitutional machinery do not 
much matter because ‘America is not 
Europe,’ and ‘in foreign policy .. . 
the United States has little to do.’ 

That this view has never been 
wholly accurate is clearly shown by 
Professor J. B. Moore of Columbia 
University. He writes: 


As conventionalized in the annual mes- 
sages of Presidents to Congress, the Ameri- 
can people are distinguished chiefly by 
their peaceful disposition and their free- 
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dom from territorial ambitions. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of their quiet propensities, it 
has fallen to their lot, since they forcibly 
achieved their independence, to have had 
four foreign wars, three general, and one 
limited, and the greatest civil war in his- 
tory, and to have acquired a territorial 
domain almost five times as great as the 
respectable endowment with which they 
began their national career. 


The point here emphasized is one 
which English commentators on Amer- 
ican politics are curiously apt to 
overlook. No country in the world 
exhibited, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a more marked tendency to terri- 
torial expansion than the United 
States of America. The expansion 
was mainly, it is true, upon American 
soil, and the annexations were effected 
for the most part by purchase or other 
forms of peaceful negotiation — a fact 
which has largely contributed to the 
illusion to which reference has been 
made. Foreign critics have been dis- 
posed — perhaps too readily — to as- 
sign such transactions to the sphere of 
domestic politics, and consequently to 
minimize the part which foreign af- 
fairs — or affairs which would be ‘for- 
eign’ in any country less ‘continental’ 
in character than the United States — 
have played in the politics of the 
American people. 

A cursory glance at the course of 
American expansion in the _ nine- 
teenth century will conclusively es- 
tablish the truth of this proposition. 
The area of the territory formally 
ceded by Great Britain to the United 
‘States in 1783 was about 827,844 
square miles. Of this considerably less 
than half belonged to the original 
thirteen colonies which occupied the 
narrow strip between the Atlantic and 
the Alleghanies. The larger half com- 
prised the hinterland between the Al- 
leghanies and the Mississippi, out of 
which were carved the states of Ken- 
tucky (admitted 1791) and Tennessee 
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(1796), and the vast tract originally 
known as the Northwest Territory. 
This territory was for many years 
held by the United States as ‘federal 
domain,’ but was gradually, between 
the years 1803 and 1858, carved up 
into the fully constituted states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and part of Minnesota. Long 
before this process was accomplished 
the United States had taken the first 
of many steps on the path of territo- 
rial expansion, a step which involved 
the absorption of a considerable popu- 
lation of European origin, alien in 
blood and creed to the people of the 
original states. Planted and peopled 
by Frenchmen, and for more than a 
century one of the most cherished pos- 
sessions of the French Crown, the 
great colony of Louisiana was handed 
over by France to Spain in 1763. Na- 
poleon, intent upon reviving the Im- 
perial glories of the old régime, recov- 
ered it in 1801; but, foreseeing that 
on the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, 
all the oversea possessions of France 
must fall to the mistress of the seas, 
he prudently pawned it to President 
Jefferson for $15,000,000. That he in- 
tended to redeem it on the con¢lusion 
of a general peace can hardly be 
doubted; but the occasion did not 
arise, and the United States became, 
by a presidential act, as bold as it was 
unconstitutional, possessed in perpetu- 
ity of a territory which more than 
doubled her area. Out of this vast ter- 
ritory no less than twelve states were 
ultimately created. 

To the purchase of Louisiana from 
Napoleon was added, in 1819, the pur- 
chase of Florida from Spain. The next 
two acquisitions belong to a some- 
what different category, and ulti- 
mately involved the United States in 
hostilities which American historians 
betray no eagerness to justify. Texas 
was originally part of the empire of 




















Mexico, but in the third and fourth 
decades of the century it received a 
steady stream of immigrants from the 
United States; in 1833 it proclaimed 
its independence of Mexico, and 
shortly afterwards began to negoti- 
ate for admission to the Union. The 
slave states of the South were by this 
time beginning to discover that slave- 
culture, particularly the culture of to- 
bacco, was peculiarly exhausting to 
the soil, and they clearly foresaw that, 
from economic causes alone, slavery 
itself was doomed to gradual extinc- 
tion unless the slave owners could ac- 
quire virgin land apt for the produc- 
tion of those crops, notably cotton and 
tobacco, to which their slaves were 
accustomed, and which yielded a prof- 
itable return to slave labor. Hence the 
anxiety of the South for the admission 
of Texas; and hence, also, the opposi- 
tion of the North. 

The South prevailed. Texas was 
formally admitted in 1845, and the 
United States thus annexed a terri- 


tory more than four times as large as - 


England and Wales. But the annexa- 
tion of Texas had even larger conse- 
quences. An acrimonious dispute as 
to the definition of the boundaries of 
the new state arose between its old 
masters and its new, with the result 
that Mexico was goaded into war, and 
President Polk had the satisfaction of 
bringing under the Stars and Stripes, 
the ‘First Mexican Cession,’ a terri- 
tory nearly as large as France, Spain, 
and Germany combined, containing 
591,318 square miles, and including 
the coveted auriferous soil of Cali- 
fornia. To this consummation an- 
other factor powerfully contributed. 
In Texas, Great Britain could claim 
no direct interest; but, partly from 
her strong conviction as to the im- 
morality of slavery, she had disap- 
proved of its annexation to the United 
States. In California, Great Britain 
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might feel a more material interest. 
Were its coasts not lapped by the 
waves ruled by Britannia? Was not 
San Francisco a promising harbor for 
the reception of the Pacific squadron? 
Was not California contiguous to the 
Oregon territory, which had long been 
a subject of dispute between the two 
governments The Rush-Bagot con- 
vention of 1818 deliberately postponed 
a settlement of this thorny question 
by a timid provision that the whole 
region, ‘so far as claimed by either 
Great Britain or the United States, 
should for ten years be free and open 
to the vessels, citizens, and subjects 
of the two Powers.’ A settlement was 
again postponed in the conventions 
concluded in 1828, but the difficulty 
was at last composed in June, 1846, 
and the boundary between British 
North America and the United States 
was defined from ocean. to ocean. 
Canada secured Vancouver Island and 
the navigation of the Columbia River; 
the United States acquired a large 
territory which is now represented by 
the states of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho. 
One other big deal, but one only, 
remains to be recorded. Thus far the 
advance of the United States from 
ocean to ocean had been territorially 
continuous; each westward step was 
a natural sequel, if not a necessary 
consequence, of the previous one. 
The progress made was, therefore, the 
less noticeable, if not less substantial. 
The considerations involved seemed 
to belong rather to the domain of 
domestic than to that of foreign pol- 
icy. The purchase of the Alaskan ter- 
ritory in 1867 from Russia was ‘a more 
obvious demonstration of an imperial- 
istic temper. Moreover, the fact that 
the newly acquired territory was sep- 
arated from the United States by 
British North America, and that ‘it 
brought the states into close contact 
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with Asiatic Russia might have seemed 
likely to involve America much more 
closely than heretofore in the politics 
of the old world. As a fact, the 
Alaska purchase led to a series of 
boundary disputes between Great 
Britain and the United States, which 
were not finally composed until the 
conclusion of the Arbitration Treaty 
of 1903. Nor is Canada even yet rec- 
onciled to the concessions then made 
to the American claims by Lord Al- 
verstone, Alaska added more than 
500,000 square miles to American 
territory. 

This summary will at least suffice 
to show that the American record of 
expansion does not fall behind that 
of the principal European Powers in 
the nineteenth century. In less than 
a hundred years after the recognition 
of independence the United States was 
more than quadrupled in size. As Pro- 
fessor Ramsay Muir truly says: 

The imperialist spirit was working as 
powerfully in the democratic communities 
of the New World as in the monarchies of 
Europe. Not content with the possession 
of vast and almost unpeopled areas, they 
had spread their dominion from ocean to 
ocean, and built up an empire less exten- 
sive indeed than that of Russia, but even 
more compact, far richer in resources, and 
far better suited to be the home of a 
highly civilized people. 

Thus far attention has been con- 
centrated upon one aspect of Amer- 
ican foreign policy; the rapid terri- 
torial expansion upon the North 
American Continent. It isa remarkable 
fact that this westward advance was 
achieved almost without bloodshed. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that the 
advance was largely, though indi- 
rectly, responsible for the Civil War. 
That war might never have occurred 
had the United States been strictly 
limited to its original territory; had 
_ there been no. opportunity of ex- 
‘pansion. Otherwise, the only blood- 











shed directly traceable to the move- 
ment was the Mexican War of 1846. 
Frequently, not to say continuously, 
were the relations between the United 
States and Great Britain severely 
strained, but the strain was due to 
causes only remotely connected with 
this development, and after 1814 the 
peace was never broken. 

To this single breach of the peace 
between the two great English-speak- 
ing nations it is now necessary briefly 
to refer. That breach was almost ac- 
cidental, and ought to have been 
avoided, yet the underlying causes, 
apart from the immediate occasion of 
the war of 1812, afford an apt illus- 
tration of the peculiar genius of 
American foreign policy. In American 
policy as in the American character a 
foreigner seems to detect a curious but 
striking blend of high idealism and 
shrewd practicality. The Declaration 
of Independence is pervaded by both 
qualities. On the one hand, the pre- 
amble is redolent of the abstract phil- 
osophy of Rousseau, and anticipates 
the language of the French Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man; on the 
other, the laborious enumeration of 
grievances recalls the English Bill of 
Rights. Similarly in regard to foreign 
relations: the outbreak of war be- 
tween the French Republic and Great 
Britain in 1793 seemed to offer to the 
young Republic of the West an oppor- 
tunity of repaying some portion of 
the debt which, undoubtedly, it owed 
to France. The United States was, 
moreover, specifically pledged by treaty 
to defend the French possessions in 
‘America. In 1793 a French plenipo- 

tentiary, Edmond Genest, arrived in 
America to claim the fulfillment of 
the pledge. So outrageous, however, 
was the envoy’s behavior that in 
1794 Washington demanded his re- 
call. Meanwhile, the American Presi- 
dent had issued (April 22, 1793), a 
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declaration of neutrality. That dec- 
laration caused hardly more disap- 
pointment in France than in America, 
and chiefly served to stimulate the 
growing hostility against Great Brit- 
ain. Supremely anxious to avoid a 
breach of neutrality Washington then 
dispatched Chief Justice Jay to Lon- 
don, and through his good offices a 
treaty of amity and commerce was 
concluded between the two countries 
in November, 1794. The Jay Treaty 
guaranteed the neutrality of the States, 
it adjusted some minor grievances on 
both sides, but, to the bitter chagrin 
of the Americans, it failed to touch any 
of the larger questions at issue be- 
tween England and America: the 
right of search and the right of 
impressment, or the vexed question 
of paper blockades. Consequently, 
though Great Britain agreed to sur- 
render the forts she still held on the 
Canadian frontiers, and to compen- 
sate American merchants for the dam- 
ages they had suffered under the 
Order in Council of November, 1793, 
the treaty did little to appease the 
feelings of the anti-British party in 
the States. 

Two years later George Washington 
bade farewell to office, and on doing 
so took the opportunity to lay down 
with precision the lines of the policy 
which he desired his countrymen to 
pursue: 


The great rule of conduct for us in re- 
gard to foreign Nations is, in extending our 
commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. . 
Europe has a set of primary interests which 
to us have none, or a very remote relation. 
Hence she must be engaged in frequent 
controversies, the causes of which are essen- 
tially foreign to our concerns. Hence, 
therefore, it must be unwise in us to impli- 
cate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the 
ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of 


her friendships or enmities. Our detached — 


and distant situation invites and enables 
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us to pursue a different course. . . . Why 
forego the advantages of so peculiar a situ- 
ation? Why quit our own to stand upon 
foreign ground? Why, by interweaving 
our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosper- 
ity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? It 
is our true policy to steer clear of perma- 
nent alliances with any portion of the 
foreign world. 


Washington, it will be observed, 
drew a sharp distinction between the 
‘extension of commerce’ and implica- 
tion in the ‘ordinary vicissitudes of 
European politics.’ But at such a mo- 
ment in world-history it was not easy 
to maintain the distinction or to avoid 
implication. The continued neutrality 
of the United States was bitterly re- 
sented by France, and the terms of 
the Jay Treaty were the object of 
severe and even vituperative criti- 
cism. Special envoys were sent from 
America to France to smooth over the 
difficulties, but the insulting treat- 
ment accorded to them by the Direc- 
tory brought the two countries to the 


- brink of war. Washington was sum- 


moned from his retirement to take 
command of a provisional army; a 
Navy Department was hastily organ- 
ized; and in 1798 American squadrons 
captured several French ships in the 
West Indies. Serious developments 
were, however, avoided by the over- 
throw of the Directory and Napo- 
leon’s advent to power, and under 
the Consulate friendly relations be- 
tween the United States and France 
were quickly restored. 

On his accession to office in 1801, 
Jefferson reaffirmed in phrase even 
more trenchant, the maxims first enun- 
ciated by Washington: 

Peace, commerce, and honest friendship 
with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none. 


About the same time the new Presi- 
dent wrote to his friend, Tom Paine: 
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We shall avoid implicating ourselves 
with the Powers of Europe, even in sup- 
port of principles which we mean to pursue. 
They have so many other interests differ- 
ent from ours that we must avoid being 
entangled in them. 


Seven years later Jefferson insisted 
that the supreme object of the policy 
of the United States ‘must be to ex- 
clude all European influence from this 
hemisphere.’ It was easier to enunci- 
ate the principles of non-intervention 
and American isolation than in prac- 
tice to maintain the corresponding 
policy. In 1806 the Jay Treaty ex- 
pired, and all attempts to find a new 
basis of agreement between Great 
Britain and America proved unavail- 
ing. It would, indeed, have been mar- 
velous had the attempts been success- 
ful, for the attitudes of England and 
America on an issue vital to both, 
were irreconcilably opposed. As an 
attractive phrase the ‘freedom of the 
seas’ appealed, as it always has, to 
American idealism, while a shrewd 
business instinct rendered the Ameri- 
cans reluctant to abandon, at the bid- 
ding of the dominant maritime and 
commercial Power, a carrying trade 
which was becoming increasingly lucra- 
tive. Great Britain, on the contrary, in 
a contest @ outrance with Napoleon, was 
driven to enforce with increasing rigor 
those principles of maritime law to 
which she had long in theory adhered. 

By an Order in Council of 1794 
Great Britain prohibited direct trade 
between France and her colonies; in 
1798 she issued a similar injunction in 
regard to trade between France, Hol- 
land, and Spain and their colonies. 
These orders cleared the ocean of 
enemy shipping, but in the earlier and 
less rigorous phases of the war they 
were worked to the advantage of neu- 
trals. By the adoption of the device of 
‘transhipment,’ or breaking bulk, the 
United States and other neutrals were 


‘be in effect ‘continuous.’ 


able to transfer much of the trade of 
belligerents to themselves. In order to 
put a stop to the practice on the part 
of the Scandinavian States, whose 
ships from the French or Spanish West 
Indies were in the habit of landing 
goods at French or Dutch ports as they 
passed, the British Government in 
1799 declared the Dutch Coast under 
blockade. This did little to deter 
American captains, who shipped their 
cargoes in the West Indies, ran into 
Charlestown, obtained a clearance for 
their goods in an American port, and 
carried the colonial cargo to Europe, 
secure from any interference from Brit- 
ish ships. In time, however, this 
colorable process was interrupted by a 
decision of the English Court of Ad- 
miralty which declared such voyages to 
To evade 
this decision the Americans then 
adopted the practice of actually land- 
ing their cargoes at an American port 
and transhipping them, and after fur- 
ther litigation the English courts ac- 
cepted the principle that tranship- 
ment ‘broke’ the voyage and legalized 
the traffic. 

The causes of friction were not, 
however, removed, and after the rup- 
ture of the Peace of Amiens and the 
renewal of the war, fresh difficulties 
arose. Great Britain, relying almost 
entirely upon her sea power and her 
commerce to sustain the anti-Napo- 
leonic coalition, saw her naval arm 
withered and her commerce destroyed 
by the legal ingenuity of the Ameri- 
cans. The result soon became apparent 
to the world. To quote the words of an 
American historian: 

In two years’ time almost the whole 
carrying trade of Europe was in American 
hands. The merchant flag of every bellig- 
erent save Great Britain almost disap- 
peared from the sea. France and Holland 
ceased to trade under their own flags. 
Spain for a time carried her specie and 
her bullion in her own ships, protected by 
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her men-of-war; but this practice was soon 
abandoned, and before 1806 the dollars 
of Mexico were brought to her shores in 
American vessels. It was under the Stars 
and Stripes that the gum trade went on 
with Senegal, the ingots and dollars were 
exported from Vera Cruz and La Plata, 
that hides were carried from South Amer- 
ica, and sugar from the ports of Cuba. 
From Cadiz, from Barcelona, from Lisbon, 
from Emden and Hamburg, Gotenburg 
and Copenhagen, from the ports of Cay- 
enne and Dutch Guiana, from Batavia and 
Manila, fleets of American merchantmen 
sailed to the United States, there to break 
the voyage and then go on to Europe. 


Great Britain retaliated by declaring 
a series of ‘paper’ blockades, and by 
refusing to recognize a ‘break’ of 
voyage which was merely colorable. 
Thereupon, the American Congress 
passed a Non-importation Act, which, 
however, remained in force only a few 
weeks. Nerves on both sides were fur- 
ther strained by the rigorous insistence 
upon the ‘right of search’ not only for 
goods but for men, and by the impress- 
ment of American subjects sailing 


aboard American ships. Over 1,000. 


cases of wrongful impressment were 
sut sequently admitted by the British 
Government as having occurred be- 
tween 1803 and 1810. But the funda- 
mental cause of the war of 1812 was 
the almost insoluble crux of neutral 
trade. The struggle between Great 
Britain and “Napoleon was then ap- 
proaching its climax. Nelson’s victory 
at Trafalgar was followed up by an 
Order in Council (May, 1806) which 
placed the whole coast of Europe from 
the river Elbe to Brest under blockade. 
Napoleon retaliated with his Berlin 
Decree (November 21). Great Britain 
replied with new Orders in Council 
(January 7 and November 11, 1807); 
Napoleon issued his Milan Decree in 
December, and neutrals, warned off by 
the British Navy from every port from 
which the British merchant flag was 
excluded, subject to confiscation by 
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Napoleon if they submitted to the 
right of search, found themselves in 
literal truth between the deep sea and 
the devil. 

During the next few years the rela- 
tions between Great Britain and the 
United States became steadily worse. 
If the Orders in Council pressed more 
hardly upon Americans than did 
the Decrees successively issued by 
Napoleon it was partly because Eng- 
land was in a position to enforce her 
orders while Napoleon was not, and 
partly because Napoleon was more in- 
genious in making a virtue of his impo- 
tence. As a result, the two English- 
speaking peoples drifted into the war of 
1812. The details of that war are as 
foreign to the purpose of this paper as 
the causes of it are pertinent; but this 
much may be said. To England it was 
almost a negligible, though none the 
less a regrettable, incident in a titanic 
struggle. To American minds it loomed 
much larger at the time, and it left 
very bitter memories behind. 

Nevertheless, despite frequent dis- 
putes as to the delimitation of boun- 
daries, as to disarmament on the Cana- 
dian frontiers, and as to fisheries; de- 
spite many acute misunderstandings; 
despite the proverbial difficulty of 
keeping the peace between kinsmen; 
despite the specific difficulties which 
arose in the War of Secession — the 
recognition of the belligerency of the 
South, the blockade running, the affair 
of the Trent and that of the Alabama; 
despite many other issues that might 
have led to war, peace was preserved 
between Great Britain and the United 
States during the whole course of a 
complete century from the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Ghent in 1814. In 
the summer of 1914 preparations were 
well advanced for ‘an adequate and 
dignified celebration of the impressive 
fact that for one hundred years the 
English-speaking peoples throughout 
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the world have been at peace with one 
another.’ Of those preparations the 
only visible memorial is the singularly 
interesting volume from the preface 
to ‘which these words are quoted.* 
That hundred years’ peace, as Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler has justly 
said, 

is of itself an eloquent testimony to the 
temper and self-restraint of the English- 
speaking peoples, and a noble tribute to 
the statesmen who have in succession 
guided their policies and conducted their 
international business. The long invisible 
line which separates the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada has been left un- 
guarded despite the fact that two ener- 
getic, rapidly-expanding peoples have been 
pushing steadily westward on either side 
of it. This long invisible, unguarded line 
is the most convincing testimony that the 
world has to offer to the ability of modern 
self-disciplined peoples to keep the peace. 


The peace thus kept forms no in- 
considerable part, and not the least 
honorable part of the foreign policy 
now under review. It is not, however, 
the most conspicuous. Literary re- 
search would seem to establish the con- 
clusion that American foreign policy 
during the last century was concen- 
trated upon a single episode or rather 
upon a single doctrine. ‘The Monroe 
Doctrine,’ writes Professo: McLaugh- 
lin, ‘is practically the only policy which 
we have evolved — our one tradition.’ 
‘The Monroe Doctrine,’ writes Mr. 
Kennedy, ‘is to the American voter 
what the maintenance of a big fleet 

_. is tothe British elector. Fortwo 
full generations this (the Monroe Doc- 
trine) continued to be the norm of con- 
duct.’ The truth of these judgments 
has been recently and remarkably 
exemplified by the debates in the 
American Congress and the American 
press on the policy of President Wilson 


* The British Empire and the United States. 
4 review of their relations duri the cent 
Pwmng owing the Tréaty of Ghent. By 
é- . ning, with a preface by Nicholas Murray 
u tomy 
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and the project of a League of Nations. 
With the merits of President Wilson’s 
policy this article is not concerned. 
What is remarkable is that the touch- 
stone applied to that policy by a large 
proportion of American critics is 
whether it. does or does not conform 
to the principles of the Monroe Doc- 
trine and to ‘our one tradition’— to 
the ‘norm of conduct’ for foreign af- 
fairs at Washington. 

The genesis of that famous doctrine 
has been the subject of considerable 
dispute. The theory contains in its 
complete form two distinct formulas, 
first abstention on the part of America 
from any intervention in European 
affairs, and, secondly, the exclusion of 
European influence from the American 
continent. The first formula was ex- 
plicitly affirmed, as we have seen, by 
Washington in his Farewell Address, 
and by Jefferson in his first Inaugural. 
It was not long before the second and 
strictly correlative formula was added 
to it. As early as the year 1808 Jeffer- 
son insisted that the object of the 
United States should be ‘to exclude 
all European influence from this hemi- 
sphere,’ and three years before Presi- 
dent Monroe sent his famous message 
to Congress, Jefferson was at pains to 
emphasize ‘the advantages of a cordial 
fraternization among all the American 
nations, and the importance of their 
coalescing in an American system of 
policy totally independent of and un- 
connected with that of Europe.’ 

Jefferson’s words date from 1820, 
but for some years past the tendency 
of American opinion in this direction 
had been clearly perceived by the 
more acute among European diploma- 
tists. Thus, in 1814, at the time when 
peace negotiations were in progress 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian 
Ambassador in Paris, wrote to Count 
Nesselrode: 
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The conclusion of this important matter 
is uncertain. The dominant party in 
America, which desired the war, is aiming 
at the destruction of all European interests 
in the American continent. . . . Will the 
fact that Great Britain has a free hand stop 
this plan? I said all this in England, which 
takes short views, but was not believed. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether Pozzo di Borgo’s warning ever 
reached the ears of Canning.. Without 
this information, it is idle to speculate 
whether the warning would have influ- 
enced Canning’s policy in 1823. In 
that policy there were several factors: 
a desire to ‘redress the balance of the 
old world,’ and, in particular, to ‘get 
even’ with the Holy Alliance; a desire 
to prevent France from extending her 
intervention from the old Spain to the 
new; a desire to protect the commercial 
interests of Great Britain in the Span- 
ish Indies, interests which were gravely 
menaced by the inability of Spain to 
reduce to obedience her colonial sub- 
jects, combined with a refusal to recog- 
nize their independence; and, finally, a 
willingness to hold out an encouraging 
hand to young states struggling to be 
free. On August 20, 1823, Canning 
conveyed to Richard Rush, the Ameri- 
can Minister in London, a clear in- 
timation as to the attitude of Great 
Britain in reference to the Spanish 
colonies, and at the same time sug- 
gested that she shoyld come to an 
understanding on the subject with the 
United States. President Monroe in- 
clined toward the acceptance of Can- 
ning’s suggestion, and was strongly 
supported in his view both by Jefferson 
and by Madison. By accepting Great 
Britain’s offer of coéperation, wrote 
Jefferson, the United States would 
‘detach her from the bonds [of the 
European despots], bring her mighty 
weight into the scale of free govern- 
ment, and emancipate a continent at 
one stroke.’ Madison cordially con- 
curred in Jefferson’s view. 
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The Secretary of State, John Quincy 
Adams, was, on the contrary, strongly 
opposed to codperation with Great 
Britain. He suspected that Canning 
was less anxious to emancipate South 
America than to thwart the ambition 
of France, and he urged upon the 
President that it was more consonant 
with the traditions of American policy 
that, while pursuing up to a point a 
common end, she should seek to at- 
tain it by her own isolated and inde- 
pendent action. } 

The advice of Adams prevailed, and 
the famous message sent to Congress 
on December 2, 1823, in the name of 
President Monroe, embodied his views, 
if it did not actually reécho his lan- 
guage. The significance which has ever 
since been attached to that message 
may justify quotation of the pertinent 
passages. They run as follows: 


... The occasion has been judged 
proper for asserting, as a principle in 
which the rights and interests of the 
United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintain, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for any future 
colonization by any European Powers. 
. . . We owe it, therefore, to candor and 
to the amicable relations existing between 
the United States and those Powers, to 
declare that we should consider any at- 
tempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European Power we have not interfered, 
and shall not interfere. But with the 
governments who have declared their in- 
dependence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consid- 
eration and on just principles, acknowl- 
edged, we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them, or 
controlling in any other manner their des- 
tiny, by any other European Power, in 
any other light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States. 

Our policy in regard to Europe . . . is, 
not to interfere in the internal concerns 
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of any of its Powers; to consider the gov- 
ernment de facto as the legitimate govern- 
ment for us; to cultivate friendly relations 
with it, and to preserve those relations by 
a frank, firm, and manly policy, meeting 
in all-instances the just claims of every 
Power, submitting to injuries from none. 
By this message Canning was gravely 
perturbed. He had got much more 
than he bargained for. All that he 
desired was the codperation of the 
United States in thwarting the sup- 
posed designs of the Holy Alliance, and 
in particular of France, upon the 
Spanish colonies. What he got was a 
general intimation, urbi et ori, that 
henceforward the American continent 
would be the exclusive preserve of the 
American peoples, and that no further 
acquisitions of American soil would be 
permitted to European or other states. 
From December, 1823, to Decem- 
ber, 1918, the Monroe Doctrine has 
been the sheet-anchor of American 
diplomacy. Primarily put forward in 
reference to the Russian claims upon 
the Northwest coast and to the 
crisis in Spanish South America, the 
principles enunciated by President 
Monroe were, from the first, perceived 
to possess a far wider application. 
Canning’s chagrin was amply justi- 
fied. The message no more discrimi- 
nated between Great Britain and the 
absolutist Powers of the Continent 
than did the propagandist decrees 
issued by the French Republic in 
the autumn of 1792. It was, in fact, 
as Professor Dunning has candidly 
admitted, ‘the pronouncement of a 
great democracy just arrived at ag- 
gressive self-consciousness. Its under- 
lying spirit was in very truth antago- 
nism, so far as concerned affairs of the 
Western hemisphere, to all monarchic 
Europe, Great Britain included.’ 
During the seventy years following 
1823 comparatively little was heard of 
the Monroe Doctrine. The United 
States had other things to think about, 
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notably the problem of national unity, 
forced to the front by the rapidity of 
the westward expansion. Still, when- 
ever opportunity offered, the world was 
reminded that the Doctrine, though 
slumbering, retained its vitality. Presi- 
dent Grant, in particular, asserted it 
with vigor. Thus, in reference to the 
temporary occupation of San Domingo 
by the Spaniards (1861-1865), he de- 
clared that ‘no European Power can ac- 
quire by any means — war, colonization, 
or annexation — even when theannexed 
people demand it, any portion of 
American territory,’ and ventured to 
predict that ‘thetime is not far distant 
when, in the natural course of events, 
the European political connection with 
this continent will cease.’ 

_ In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the Monroe Doctrine was in- 
voked in a case of serious importance. 
For many years there had been dis- 
putes between Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela as to the boundaries between the 
latter state and British Guiana. Lord 
Aberdeen had tried to settle the mat- 
ter in 1844, but his suggestions were 
declined. Thirty years later Venezuela 
professed its willingness to accept the 
Aberdeen line, but Lord Granville 
and his successors refused to concede 
it. Venezuela represented the British 
contention as being tantamount to an 
attempt at annexation, and, invoking 
the Monroe Doctrine, appealed to the 
United States. The dispute dragged 
on until, in July, 1895, Mr. Olney, 
Secretary of State under President 
Cleveland, insistently demanded that 
Great Britain should submit the whole 
question to arbitration, and incident- 
ally reasserted in the most extreme 
form the underlying principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


That distance and three thousand miles 
of intervening ocean make any permanent 
political union between a European and 
an American state unnatural and inexpe- 
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dient, will hardly be denied. ... The 
states of America, South as well as North, 
by geographical proximity, by natural sym- 
pathy, by similarity of governmental con- 
stitutions, are friends and allies, commer- 
cially and politically, of the United States. 
.. . To-day the United States is practi- 
cally sovereign on this continent, and its 
fiat is law upon the subjects to which it 
confines its interposition. . .. There is, 
then, a doctrine of American public law, 
well founded in principle and abundantly 
sanctioned by precedent, which entitles and 
requires the United States to treat as an 
injury to itself the forcible assumption by 
a European Power of political control over 
an American state. 


That Mr. Olney’s dispatch gave a 
wide extension to the principles laid 
down by President Monroe will hardly 
be denied, nor that it was needlessly 
provocative in tone; but Lord Salis- 
bury declined to be provoked. He did, 
indeed, refuse to accept ‘unrestricted’ 
arbitration, and politely questioned 
the applicability of the Monroe Doc- 
trine to the matter in hand. It was, 
however, manifest from his reply that 
he had no intention of allowing Great 


Britain to be drawn into a serious © 


quarrel with the United States. Lord 
Salisbury’s good humor tended rather 
to provoke than to appease the wrath 
of the United States, and on Decem- 
ber 17, 1895, President Cleveland sent 
a special message to Congress, wherein 
he declared that 


If a European Power, by an extension 
of its boundaries, takes possession of the 
territory of one of our neighboring Re- 
publics against its will, and in deroga- 
tion of its rights, it is difficult to see why, 
to that extent, such European Power does 
not thereby attempt to extend its system 
of government to that portion of this con- 
tinent which is thus taken. This is the pre- 
cise action which President Monroe de- 
clared to be dangerous to our peace and 
safety. 


This message, notwithstanding its 
decorous moderation of language, ac- 
centuated a difficult situation, and 
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feeling began to run very high in 
America. ‘Fortunately for us,’ writes 
an American critic,“ Lord Salisbury had 
a very good sense of humor, and declined 
to take the matter too seriously.’ 

Both Great Britain and Venezuela 
agreed to submit the evidence for 
their conflicting claims to a ‘commit- 
tee of investigation’ appointed by the 
United States; and the investigation 
issued in a Treaty of Arbitration, 
concluded nominally betweefi the im- 
mediate disputants, but in reality 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. The result of the arbitration 
was, on the whole, to substantiate 
the British claim. A still more impor- 
tant result ensued. In January, 1897, 
a General Arbitration Treaty between 
the two great English-speaking na- 
tions was signed by Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote and Secretary Olney. The Senate, 
however, refused its assent, and the 
treaty was not actually concluded 
until the autumn of 1914. 

In the interval a very significant 
change had taken place in the attitude 
of the United States toward world 
politics. The Venezuelan affair proved 
to be the starting point for a new de- 
parture in American diplomacy. From 
the position then asserted by Mr. 
Olney, his countrymen could not well 
recede. That position involved, more- 
over, important corollaries. If the 
United States is ‘practically sover- 
eign’ on the American continent, if 
‘its fiat is law,’ it could not avoid re- 
sponsibility for the doings of its neigh- 
bors. Several of those neighbors have 
shown themselves both weak and tur- 
bulent, and in 1904 President Roose- 
velt frankly admitted that ‘the ad- 
herence of the United States to the 
Monroe Doctrine may force the United 
States, however reluctantly, in fla- 
grant cases of wrongdoing or impo- 
tence to the exercise of an international 
police power.’ 
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As a fact, the policy of isolation had 
already been abandoned. The war 
with Spain in 1898 was followed by the 
definite assumption of responsibilities 
in the Caribbean and in the Pacific. 
The annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands (1898), the partition of Samoa 
(1899), and still more the conquest 
of the Philippines, unmistakably pro- 
claimed the advent of a new world 
power. The Zeit-Geist had proved it- 
self too strong even for the Americans. 
As President McKinley wrote in 1898: 


The march of events rules and over-rules 
human action ... the war has brought 
us new duties and responsibilities which we 
must meet and discharge as becomes a 
great nation, on whose growth and career 
from the beginning the Ruler of Nations 
has plainly written the high command 
and pledge of civilization. 


The United States afforded a further 
indication of its new position in world 
politics by taking part, in 1900, with 
the leading European Powers in the 
relief of Peking and the punishment of 
the Boxers. 

But all these manifestations of the 
new spirit, with others too numerous 
to recall, pale into insignificance as 
compared with the great resolution 
taken in 1917. Few will question the 
accuracy of Lord Bryce’s words ut- 
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tered in 1917: ‘With the entrance of 
the United States into this war a new 
chapter opened in world history. It: 
was an occasion of solemn significance 
for all the ages to come.’ To this judg- 
ment one observation may, however, 
be added. The new chapter is one 
toward the opening of which events 
have been tending with some rapidity 
since 1898, if not since 1895. The reso- 
lution to which President Wilson 
brought his country in 1917, though 
far transcending in significance any 
previous resolution in regard to ex- 
ternal affairs, was in harmony with 
the whole trend of American policy for 
the last twenty years. Still more im- 
portant: it was in harmony with the 
development of Welt-politik. During 
the last generation the world has be- 
come one in a sense of which no one 
dreamed forty years ago. ‘The ex- 
pansion of Europe’ is the formula in 
which a brilliant historian has recently 
crystallized the political developments 
of the last half-century. The formula 
expresses the truth, but not quite the 
whole truth. If Europe has expanded, 
the world has shrunk; and, in the 
process of contraction, the American, 
Australian, and African continents 
have been inevitably drawn into the 
maelstrom of European politics. 
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BY PROFESSOR WALTHER SHUKING 


THE Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, made public by President Wilson 
on the 14th of February, 1919, is evi- 
dence of a momentous period of tran- 
sition in world relations and, like a 


head of Janus, it looks in two direc-" 


tions. A pessimist might regard it as 
an instrument for perpetuating the ex- 
isting superiority of certain govern- 
ments to our disadvantage, and as 
intended to oppress us permanently. 
An optimist will hope that the statute 
will gradually be amended and modi- 
fied, so as eventually to guarantee the 
vital interests of every nation, and to 
assure a status of just peace. This 
double character of a covenant that, 
unfortunately, is not born of the pure 


spirit of pacifism, has the defect of - 


being more political than juristic in 
its nature. Its provisions are to some 
extent elastic and susceptible of varied 
interpretation. In regard to precision 
and definiteness of draft and consist- 
ency of form and arrangement, the 
Paris project is incomparably inferior 
to the draft proposed by the German 
Society of International Law. It is 
also decidedly inferior to the draft 
proposed by a Swiss federal commis- 
sion of experts, which has also consid- 
ered this topic. 

The Paris Covenant creates three 
governing organs—a body of dele- 
gates, an executive council, and an 
international secretariat. The body of 
delegates, to which each government 
is permitted to send three representa- 
tives, follows the suggestion of The 
Hague Peace Conference in meeting 
only at intervals, Unfortunately — 


for this is a very serious defect — the 
Executive Council likewise is not a 
continuously functioning institution, 
but ordinarily will meet only once a 
year. This Executive Council will 
likewise perform the function of an 
international mediation office, in case 
of controversies of a non-political 
character. This adds to the impor- 
tance of the manner in which it is 
constructed. Although the evolution 
of international law has been con- 
sistently in the direction of a non- 
partisan authority to settle contro- 
versies between governments, and the 
reform most urgently advocated in 
this procedure has been the elimina- 
tion of political influence, which, aris- 
ing as it does from the governments 
themselves, gives such procedure the 
character of partisan intervention, the 
Paris Covenant commits this media- 
tion to an executive council consti- 
tuted entirely along old diplomatic 
lines, composed of the representatives 
of the Great Powers and of four other 
states elected by the body of dele- 
gates. Were we to assume that the 
present political alliances were likely 
to be permanent, the German Em- 
pire, upon entering such a League of 
Nations, would incur the peril of un- 
just and arbitrary treatment by this 
Executive Council. To be sure, com- 
missions may be appointed to investi- 
gate special cases; but if the Executive 
Council is to decide by a majority vote 
when the latter course is to be taken, 
this does not constitute any ground of 
fair treatment. 

Quite remarkably the question as 
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to where the League will have ‘its 
headquarters is left unsettled, although 
The Hague, with its Peace Palace, has 
an undisputed moral claim to this dis- 
tinction. The admission of new mem- 
bers, such as Germany, is to depend 
upon a ballot in which at least two 
thirds of the member governments 
shall vote. The proposition that do- 
minions and colonies having an auton- 
omous government shall become mem- 
bers, with equal rights, strengthens 
the predominance of the Anglo-Saxon 
element. 

A more questionable proposition 
still is the one making admission to 
the League conditional upon the ap- 
plicant giving special guaranties, and 
in particular obligating itself to a re- 
duction of armament to a maximum 
fixed by the League itself. It goes 
without saying that a new govern- 
ment entering the League would obli- 
gate itself to conform to the general 
principles of the League in regard to 
limitation of armaments. The danger- 
ous point is that one group of nations 
is given the final word as to the arma- 
ment of the new member, without its 
having any voice whatever, while the 
governments already in the League do 
have a voice in regard to the general 
armament programme. The fact that, 
instead of fixing a general scale of dis- 
armament to apply equally to every 
country, such as 25 per cent of the 
force maintained prior to the present 
war proposed in the German draft we 
have mentioned, the geographical situ- 
ation of each country is to be taken 
into account — another proposition 
which may be so employed by a hos- 
tile majority as to endanger Germany. 
If such a provision were to be honestly 
enforced by an absolutely non-partisan 
authority, then there is no country in 
the world that would have a greater 
interest in this last provision than 
Germany itself. 
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So long as we remain out of this 
League of Nations, it is nothing else 
than an ambitious alliance of our op- 
ponents against us; for a military dan- 
ger threatening any member is to be 
a matter for common action. All 
League members obligate themselves 
to submit their controversies either to 
arbitration or to mediation by the 
Executive Council. A really perma- 
nent international court is to be organ- 
ized for arbitration. Naturally, the 
decree of that court is final, and if it is 


“not complied with within three months 


the Executive Council will enforce it. 
If a political conflict is involved, which 
is not justiciable, and if the Executive 
Council does not succeed in bringing 
the parties to an agreement, the Ex- 
ecutive Council publishes its decision. 
If all the members of the League who 
are not parties to the controversy are 
unanimous, the judgment of the 
League becomes obligatory, and the 
Executive Council in such a case is 
authorized to enforce the decision 
against the party which rejects it. If 
the Executive Council is not unani- 
mous, the majority is obligated and 
the minority is authorized to publish 
reports, stating their opinion of the 
merits of the case and their proposals 
for its settlement. In this case, there- 
fore, the reports have only moral sanc- 
tion; and it looks as if the door were 
open for war between the contestants, 
qualified by the fact that they must 
not begin actual hostilities within 
three months. 

It follows.from what has just been 
said that if we were members of the 
League, for instance, and became in- 
volved in some new controversy with 
England, and the Executive Council 
issued a unanimous judgment against 
us, we would have to submit, for other- 
wise we could be compelled to do so 
under Article 16 of the Paris Cove- 
nant. In order to enforce the judg- 
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ment, the League could employ an 
absolute economic boycott against us 
and our subjects, and, if necessary, 
military force. The Executive Coun- 
cil would determine what force each 
state should contribute for the latter 
purpose. The members of the League 
grant members the right to convey 
their military forces through their re- 
spective territories, and obligate them- 
selves to distribute upon a fair basis 
the losses and expenses involved in the 
enforcement of an economic boycott. 
We cannot say in respect of all these 
provisions that they do not agree with 
existing ,principles of international 
law. They seem intended rather to 
develop those principles, although the 
methods they use in some instances 
are open to criticism. But Article 17 is 
a monstrous provision. It defines 
what is to occur if a member of the 
League of Nations becomes involved 
in war with an outside government, 
or if two outside governments become 
involved in war with each other. 
Without regard to the elements of 
justice in the controversy, the League 
of Nations assumes authority over the 
outside governments, and would force 
them to submit to the obligations of 
members of the League and to bring 
their case before its tribunals at the 
peril of having the League intervene 
‘directly. This means in practice that 
the League of Nations would impose 
its sovereignty upon outside govern- 
ments whether they wish it or not. 
The methods proposed by the Cove- 
nant to plunder us or our colonies 
under false pretenses, and to camou- 
flage English and French annexations 
The Frankfurter Zeitung 
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from the territories of the Turkish 
Empire, have already been generally 
ventilated. So far as international 
legislation for the welfare of the work- 
ing people is concerned, the Covenant 
contents itself with a few meaningless 
phrases, and provides for an interna- 
tional labor bureau. A more practical 
provision places all the international 
bureaus under the supervision of the 
League of Nations; and another one | 
provides that international treaties 
shall not become effective until they 
have been registered at the interna- 
tional office and have been published. 
All special agreements that violate the 
fundamental principles of the League 
are abrogated. 

It would carry us too far afield to 
mention all the things that are, un- 
fortunately, omitted in this project. 
We merely mention that the interna- 
tionalization of the open seas, which 
Wilson advocated, has been entirely 
cast aside. In spite of all these de- 
fects, it would be a_ short-sighted 
policy to condemn the principle of a 
League of Nations on account of this 
imperfect and dubious statute. That 
principle has at last begun to take real 
root in Germany. The tragic experi- 
ences of the war will force the world 
into a League. No League of Nations 
can succeed permanently without the 
coéperation of a nation of Germany’s 
rank. The League of Nations must 
have us and we must have a League of 
Nations. A recognition of this fact 
will lead us to hope that before peace 
is finally brought about we shall have 
discovered some basis of agreement for 
establishing this institution. 





GENERAL SMUTS’S PROTEST AGAINST THE 
PEACE TREATY 


[Epitor1aL Note: General Smuts’s protest has been frequently referred to in 
American journals, but the complete text has a much more limited circulation 
than its importance deserves. THE Livine AcE reprints from the official copy.) 


I HAVE signed the Peace Treaty, not 
because I consider it a satisfactory 
document, but because it is impera- 
tively necessary to close the war; be- 
cause the world needs peace above all, 
and nothing could be more fatal than 
the continuance of the state of sus- 
pense between war and peace. The 
six months since the armistice was 
signed have, perhaps, been as upset- 
ting, unsettling, and ruinous to Europe 
as the previous four years of war. I 
look upon the Peace Treaty as the 
close of these two chapters of war and 
armistice, and only on that ground do 
I agree to it. I say this now, not in 
criticism, but in faith; not because I 
wish to find fault with the work done, 
but rather because I feel that in the 
treaty we have not yet achieved the 
real peace to which our peoples were 
looking, and because I feel that the 
- real work of making peace will only 
begin after this treaty has been signed, 
and a definite halt has thereby been 
called to the destructive passions that 
have been desolating Europe for nearly 
‘five years. This treaty is simply the 
liquidation of the war situation in the 
world. 

The promise of the new life, the vic- 
tory of the great human ideals, for 
which the peoples have shed their 
blood and their treasure without stint, 
the fulfillment of their aspirations 
toward a new international order, and 
a fairer, better world, are not written 
in this treaty, and will not be written 


in treaties. ‘Not in this Mountain, nor 
in Jerusalem, but in spirit and in 
truth,’ as the Great Master said, must 
the foundations of the new order be 
laid. A new heart must be given, not 
only to our enemies, but also to us: a 
contrite spirit for the woes which have 
overwhelmed the world; a spirit of 
pity, mercy, and forgiveness for the 
sins and wrongs which we have suf- 
fered. A new spirit of generosity and 


‘humanity, born in the hearts of the 


peoples in this great hour of common 
suffering and sorrow, can alone heal 


. the wounds which have been inflicted 


on the body of Christendom. 

And this new spirit among the 
peoples will be the solvent for the 
problems which the statesmen have 
found too hard at the Conference. 
There are territorial settlements which 
willneed revision. Thereare guaranties 
laid down which we all hope will soon 
be found out of harmony with the new, 
peaceful temper and unarmed state of 
our former enemies. There are punish- 
ments foreshadowed, over most of 
which a calmer mood may yet prefer to 
pass the sponge of oblivion. There are 
indemnities stipulated, which cannot 


-be enacted without grave injury to 


the industrial revival of Europe, and 
which it will be in the interests of all 
to render more tolerable and moderate. 
There are numerous pinpricks which 
will cease to pain under the healing 
influences of the new international at- 
mosphere. The real peace of the peo- 








ples ought to follow, complete, and 
amend the peace of the statesmen. 

In this treaty, however, two achieve- 
ments of far-reaching importance for 
the world are definitely recorded. 
The one is the destruction of Prussian 
militarism; the other is the institution 
of the League of Nations. I am confi- 
dent that the League of Nations will 
yet prove the path of escape for Europe 
out of the ruin brought about by this 
war. But the League is as yet only a 
form. It still requires the quickening 
life which can only come from the 
active interest and the vitalizing con- 
tact of the peoples themselves. The 
new creative spirit, which is once more 
moving among the peoples in their 
anguish, must fill the institution with 
life and with inspiration for the pacific 
ideals born of this war, and so convert 
it into a real instrument of progress. 
In that way the abolition of militarism, 
in this treaty, unfortunately, confined 
to the enemy, may soon come as a 
blessing and relief to the Allied peoples 
as well. And the enemy peoples should 
at the earliest possible date join the 
League, and, in collaboration with the 
Allied peoples, learn to practise the 
great lesson of this war, that, not in 
separate ambitions or in selfish domi- 
nation, but in common service for the 
great human causes, lies the true path 
of national progress. This joint collab- 
oration is especially necessary to-day 
for the reconstruction of a ruined and 
broken world. 

The war not only has resulted in the 
utter defeat of the enemy armies, but 
has gone immeasurably further. We 
witness the collapse of the whole po- 
litical and economic fabric of Central 
and Eastern Europe. Unemployment, 
starvation, anarchy, war, disease, de- 
spair, stalk through the land. Unless 
the victors can effectively extend a 
helping hand to the defeated and 
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broken peoples a large part of Europe 
is threatened with exhaustion and de- 
cay. Russia has already walked into 
the night, and the risk that the rest 
may follow is very grave indeed. The 
effects of this disaster would not be 
confined to Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. For civilization is one body, and 
we are all members of one another. 

A supreme necessity is laid on all to 
grapple with this situation. And in the 
joint work of beneficence the old feuds 
will tend to be forgotten, the roots of 


reconciliation among the peoples will 


begin to grow again, and ultimately 
flower into active, fruitful, lasting 
peace. To the peoples of the United 
States and the British Empire, who 
have been exceptionally blessed with 
the good things of life, I would make a 
special appeal. Let them exert them- 
selves to the utmost in this great work 
of saving the wreckage of life and in- 
dustry on the Continent of Europe. 
All this is, I hope, capable of accom- 
plishment; but only on two conditions. 

-In the first place, the Germans must 
convince our peoples of their good 
faith, of their complete sincerity 
through a real honest effort to fulfill 
their obligations under the treaty to 
the extent of their ability. They will 
find the British people disposed to 
meet them halfway in their unex- 
ampled difficulties and_perplexities. 
But any resort to subterfuges or to 
underhand means to defeat or evade 
the Peace Treaty will only revive old 
suspicions and rouse anger, and prove 
fatal to a good understanding. And, in 
the second place, our Allied peoples 
must remember that God gave the 
overwhelming victory, victory far be- 
yond their greatest dreams, not for 
small selfish ends, not for financial or 
economic advantages, but for the at- 
tainment of the great human ideals, 
for which our heroes gave their lives. 
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THE AMERICANIZATION OF 
ENGLAND 


BY SIR SIDNEY LOW 


Tue Americanization of this coun- 
try goes on at a great pace. American 
stories and magazines are stacked on 
every bookstall. About half the new 
plays which are presented on the Lon- 
don stage come from across the Atlan- 
tic; so do many of the revues, and 
variety entertainments, and music-hall 
shows. The English theatrical mana- 
ger is now as much interested in New 
York and Chicago as he used to be in 
Paris. We get our dances from Amer- 
ica, with the weird music to which 
they are enacted. Our mothers and 
grandmothers floated through the valse 
to the dreamy sensuousness of Strauss 
and Giingl and other Viennese com- 
posers. To-day young couples — and 
middle-aged couples — jerk and jazz, 
while minstrels imitate or exaggerate 
the noises which arose from the bang- 
ing of tin kettles and rattling of sauce- 
pan lids at negro camp meetings in 
the Southern States. Thus does the 
course of Empire pursue its westward 
way. 

The greatest American ‘spiritual’ 
conquest of all is that of the cinema. 
In the world of the film Amer ca is 
supreme; at any rate she has far more 
than a two-Power superiority. One 
hears much of new British companies, 
and combinations, which are to pro- 
duce native films, sufficiently striking, 
‘boomed’ with the requisite energy, 
and supported by the necessary vast 
capital, to compete with the American 
importations, and even to overcome 
them in our markets. One may hope 
something will come of these enter- 
prises; for there is the possibility of a 
great art in the cinema theatres which 
will in time lift them clear of vulgarity 
and mere profit mongering. We would 
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like to think that it may reach its 
highest possibilities in this country, 
on the artistic as well as the commer- 
cial and mechanical side. In the 
meantime, the Americans hold the 
field, and they supply, I believe, about 
ninety per cent of all the films shown 
in our picture theatres. Millions of 
English, Scottish, and Irish men, 
women, and children see these Ameri- 
can photographs every week of their 
lives. The cinema is the chief recrea- 
tion of the masses of the people — 
perhaps it may be said their chief 
interest outside their own work and 
domestic affairs. It has superseded 
the church, the meeting house, the 
lecture platform; it outshines the novel 
and the popular magazines; it is over- 
taking its most formidable rival, 
the cheap illustrated daily and weekly 
newspaper. And it is, in the main, 
American. 

This is surely a matter of deep in- 
terest and significance. Nearly all 
classes of our population, except per- 
haps the ‘intellectuals,— and even 
they are beginning to frequent the 
‘pictures,— are habitually and con- 
stantly seeing life through American 
spectacles. Certain phases of Ameri- 
can society must be better known to 
our small tradesmen, mechanics, labor- 
ers, with their wives, sons, and daugh- 
ters, than our own. What goes on, 
from the scenario writer’s point of 
view, within the luxurious mansions 
and country houses of American finan- 
ciers has been revealed to every English 
shop assistant and factory hand. They 
know all about the mammoth hotels, 
and the sumptuous restaurants, and 
the dance hal's and night clubs, and 
the seaside or hiilside pleasure resorts. 
They know the ways of the million- 
aire, upright or shady,— generally 
shady,— and the ways of the adven- 
turer, who aspires after his dollars or 
his daughter, and the ways of the 














Wild West, where.stalwart young men 
with revolvers defend virtuous school 
mistresses. They know all about those 
other young men, the fast young men 
who engage in the pleasures of the 
town, and tempt ‘business girls’ to 
stray into the paths of error. They 
gaze at American houses, American 
furniture, American scenery; they con- 
front American police captains, and 
American trainmen, and American 
criminals. The moral presented to 
them is that of the writer of the Amer- 
ican story. For them the difficult epi- 
grams in which the composer, of the 
American scenario is accustomed to 
express his thoughts have no mysteries. 
They can construe the sub-titles off- 
hand, translate even the obscurest of 
them at sight. 

No wonder our younger generation 
talks American. No wonder astute ad- 
vertisers, anxious to catch the prevail- 
ing note, allure us with direct personal 
exhortations in the manner of the 
American publicity expert, who is an 
acknowledged master of his craft. 
Mr. Jones neo longer informs the no- 
bility and gentry that he has a stock 
of goods which he is prepared to sell 
at a moderate price. He prefers a 
more direct and demonstrative form. 
“You are a business man; your time 
means money. You cannot afford to 
cut it to waste by fooling around after 
low-grade stuff. It is up to you to get 
the best. You get it, and get it quick, 
from A. P. Jones. Why? Because 
A. P. Jones specializes in mind-saving. 
A. P. Jones has studied this thing out. 
He knows that you need your brains 
for live work, not for worrying over 
back numbers. Therefore, » and 
so on, for a vivid column or two. The 
language, the mode of thought, would 
have been unintelligible to most Brit- 
ons a few years ago. But O. Henry, 
and the American magazines, and 
‘Uncle Sam’ plays, and the cinema, 
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but most of all the cinema, have made 
it familiar in our mouths as household 
words. No missionary ever had such 
a preaching stool in foreign lands as 
this pictorial pulpit, which is set up 
several times a day — everywhere. 
One might speculate widely as to 
what the results of this feast of film 
kultur are likely to be. From one point 
of view you might say there is some- 
thing obviously beneficial in it. We 
are all asking that the two English- 
speaking peoples shall be brought into 
closer communion, that they shall get- 
to know more of one another. Well, 
is not the cinema reaching toward 
this high purpose? is it not, at least, 
making the Americans better known 
to the British, and giving us a deeper 
understanding of our kinsmen across 
the ocean? Is it? I am not so sure. 
For the view we get of the United 
States on the films, and indeed through 
the other agencies of popular informa- 
tion, is scrappy, incomplete, and dis- 


_torted. In the popular screen pictures, 


as in the popular ‘best-selling’ novels, 
and in the only kind of American peri- 
odical publications which circulate in 
Great Britain, we have certain phases 
of American life over-emphasized, and 
others ignored. After all, a great na- 
tion does not consist mainly of ‘crooks’ 
and criminals and dishonest financiers, 
and impossibly sentimental girls, and 
fatuous ‘society women,’ and funny 
men playing the fool brilliantly. If you 
were to judge the United States from 
the majority of the picture shows, or 
from the magazines on sale in England, 
you would form an erroneous impres- 
sion. There are other aspects of that 
varied and vivid civilization. But we 
do not see much of those other aspects; 
we do not understand, for example, 
how intensely sober America is under 
this surface frivolity so insistently pre- 
sented to us; how much there is of 
genuine thought, earnest effort, and 
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real culture in the better sense; and 
how many people there are in the uni- 
versities, the large cities, the farm- 
steads, everywhere from the Great 
Lakes to the Caribbean, who are not 
exclusively absorbed in money-making 
and pleasure-seeking. Of them we hear 
and see too little. 
The Fortnightly Review 


ANATOLE FRANCE AGAIN 


BY W. L. GEORGE 

Or Anatole France, as of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, it can be said that to 
see him once is to store a memory. 
There is such kindly cruelty in his 
shrewd eyes, such friendly malice in 
his short beard. The great Frenchman 
looks like his books: he is ironic and 
pitiful. In all his works, some thirty 
of them, that note is felt. He sees man- 
kind as small, wretched, blinded by its 
own superstitions, and yet simple, 
lovable, beautiful. He sees man sanely, 
and sees him whole; he pities him for 
falling into illusion, he loves. him be- 
cause he can commit art. And now 
and then he hates him as inferior to 
his ideal; then he lashes him with 
satire. 

It is mainly as a satirist that Ana- 
tole France will be remembered. His 
chief works, Penguin Island, Contem- 
porary History, The Gods Are Athirst, 
The Revolt of the Angels, all these 
are less novels than satires cast in 
fiction form. He never falsifies his pic- 
ture by forcing life to conform to it; 
he contents himself with sketching the 
adventures of priests attaining bishop- 
rics by the narrow path of comic 
intrigue, of mock conspirators, of poli- 
ticians astride on the popular donkey, 
of capitalists making money for the 
good of the people. And he is not al- 
ways kind to the people. A declared 
Socialist, he loves the people, but is 
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not taken in by them. Thus, in The 
Gods Are Athirst, he pricks with savage 
irony the historic figures of the French 
Revolution; demonstrates that Jaco- 
bin, Girondin, Royalist, all well mean- 
ing, were theatrical and showed off. 
For he will not be deceived; that is the 
centre of Anatole France’s mind; he 
will not even be deceived by women, 
whom he loves; only in The Red Lily 
has he painted a woman with any 
nobility; nearly all the others are 
flighty, frivolous, and charming. 
Being a Frenchman, carrying the 
great tradition of Voltaire and of 
Renan, Anatole France naturally en- 
listed under the anti-clerical banner, 
because in France the Roman Catholic 
Church is a political force in a sense 
quite different from the Church of 
England here. As a Socialist he found 
the Roman Catholic Church actively 
inimical; so he took up the torch fallen 
from Diderot’s hand. and set out to 
‘crush the infamous one.’ He had 
much to do with the movement which, 


’ after the Dreyfus case, separated the 


French Church from the state. In 
nearly all his books appear clerics who 
plot with nobleman and capitalist to 
overthrow the Republic. He is just 
enough, for the years 1898 to 1905, in 
France, were as full of clerical and 
political intrigue as any Florentine 
court. Coups d’ état, military dictator- 
ships, Bourbons traveling from London 
in egg boxes—all this was within 
likelihood. Anatole France poked so 
much cruel fun at these people that, 
by becoming ridiculous, they became 
powerless. He sank forever General 
Mercier (the chief persecutor of Drey- 
fus), by causing his prototype to say, 
‘If you must have evidence against 
the traitor ... invent it; manufac- 
tured evidence is better than the truth 
because it is made to order.’ 

Anatole France does not limit his 
attacks to the Church. He takes a defi- 














nite line against the Christian religion 
and all religions. He does not need 
religion; he looks upon the religious 
man as a confessed coward; he is con- 
tent to die, content no longer to be. 
His M. Bergeret (a character in which 
he makes his own portrait) says, ‘I 
don’t want to be immortal, I am con- 
tent to be eternal.’ Thus he looks upon 
the Christian faith as a hotch-potch 
of childish superstitions, historical 
dreams, and fanciful legends told by 
the camp fires of Assyria even a 
thousand years before Christ; lullabies 
for children; opiates for men with 
childish minds. But, despising it, he 
also hates Christianity, because he 
fears its ascetic spirit. Above all, he 
is an esthete and a voluptuary; he 
believes that pleasure is the reason of 
life, and that the only duties of man 
are to enjoy, to procure enjoyment, to 
foster art. In every one of his books 
runs his delight in color, forms, smiling 
lips, sweet scents, wine, dances, flower 
garlands. He is a pagan, incapable 
of self-sacrifice, even to the fierce gods 
of old Greece and the civil-service gods 
of old Rome; he is mainly a Pantheist; 
his natural impulse is to lay a cake of 
honey and a wreath of marigolds on a 
little altar in the forest round which 
Pan might play while the napeae 
dance. . 

It is, therefore, natural that’ he 
should hate the Christian faith, with 
its aversion from free physical rela- 
tions, with its belief in abstemiousness, 
its respect for self-scourging saints. 
Being a scholar, his mind filled with 
the literature of all the world, Roman, 
Greek, medieval, being a Socialist, 
who dreams a world where all men 
will be free, where labor will leave 
much time for pleasure, where fac- 
tories would be beautiful, where learn- 
ing would be a pastime, it is natural 
enough that he should have taken up 
this violent attitude against a faith 
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which, for a long time, feared all 
knowledge, notably science, as if it 
knew that knowledge might challenge 
its power. This is most notable in 
The Revolt of the Angels, where the 
angels come to earth to rally round 
Satan — Satan, father of the old gods, 
lover of learning and of art, ground 
down by the tyranny of an obscurant- 
ist deity. 

It is characteristic that Anatole 
France should have sent his revolting 
angels to seek recruits on earth. He 
sees the earthmen, their faith in science 
and knowledge, arrayed against the 
tribal ideas of a savage deity. He be- 
lieves in man. He does not say that 
mean has a mission; such as to make an 
ordered world; it may be that Anatole 
France would secretly dislike an or- 
dered world, for an earth without tyr- 
anny, cruelty, folly, would not afford 
the contrasts necessary to make a 
colored life. And what is the use of 
life unless it helps one to make good 
literature? 

He loves life as it is. He says, ‘In 
spite of many disappointments, I have 
not lost faith in my old friend life. 
I love life which is earthy life, life as it 
is, this dog’s life. On Sundays I go 
among the people, I mix with the 
and crowd that flows in the streets, I 
plunge into groups of men, women, 
and children, which form round street 
singers or before the booths at fairs; 
I touch dirty coats and greasy bodices; 
I breathe the strong, warm scents of 
hair, of breaths. In this well of life I 
feel further from death.’ 

That is perhaps the keynote of 
Anatole France. He loves life for its 
own sake, as he loves man. He does 
not think it kindly, but he thinks it 
infinitely attractive. He expects as 
little of it as of man. Thus, in one of 
his short stories, he causes an Eastern 
king to ask his wise men to write him 
the history of mankind. In the end 
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that history is written in a sentence: 
‘They were born, they suffered, and 
they died.’ Yet he is not a pessimist. 
He does not think it tragic that man 
should. die. He would agree with 
Shakespeare that the lark at heav- 
en’s gate sings, but that would not 
make himsentimental. Anatole France 
would say, ‘I like to hear the lark sing 
but larks greatly improve pies. First 
let him sing, then let him baste. Thus 
shall the lark fulfill himself, both in 
life and in death.’ That is the feeling 
of the Great Serene. He is a man who 
can laugh and sneer, understand indig- 
nation, conjure up hope; but behind 
this essential humanity always stands 
a proud, aloof spirit. Anatole France, 
brooding on a hill and beholding man, 
can say, ‘Little creature, in a blind 
world, I old man, old God, who have 
seen so many worlds like this one, let 
me beg thee not to be so urgent, so 
hot, so young. For I am old, old as 
truth, and I know the brevity of thy 
pains.’ 
The Anglo-French Review 
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‘I’m going to get married,’ said 
Eustace. 

‘Who is the plucky lass?’ I inquired 
politely. 

‘Well, as a matter of fact I have n’t 
mentioned it to her yet.’ 

‘I should do that,’ I said. ‘These 
concealments at the outset only cause 
unhappiness in after years. Besides, 
she may want to buy confetti or a 
second-hand slipper or something.’ 

‘As a matter of fact I’ve only met 
her once — at dinner,’ he murmured. 

‘How thoroughly bizarre!’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘May I ask her name?’ 

‘Dorothy.’ 

‘Dora’ for short. That makes it 
more outré still. The other name 
hardly matters, of course.’ 





‘Well, that’s just the trouble, really,’ 
he confessed. ‘I’ve forgotten the other 
name. I wrote it down on the only piece 
of paper I had on me, which happened 
to be a ten-shilling note; and I gave it 
to the taxi-man who took me home.’ 

‘H’m, she’ll get rather talked about 
with John Bradbury, won’t she?’ I 
said. ‘You did n’t take the number of 
the note by any chance?’ 

‘No, nor of the cab either,’ he 
admitted. 

‘You must call on her mother all 
the same,’ I said firmly. ‘The 
procedure to be adopted is this: 
You walk straight up to the front 
door, avoiding the gate marked “No 
Hawkers” (not that they’d be very 
likely to take you for a transatlantic 
flier, anyhow), wipe your boots on the 
Salve, ring the bell with a smart for- 
ward movement of the right thumb, 
and ask the servant whether the lady 
she helps is within. Or it may be a 
butler. In that case you say, “Is Mrs.” 
—and then make a kind of gurgling 
noise somewhere between Parkinson 
and Featherstonehaugh— “at home?”’ 
The rest is up to you.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Eustace rather test- 
ily. ‘But how the deuce do I find out 
her address?’ 

‘I think you lack some of the neces- 
sary grasp of detail,’ I agreed. ‘How 
about writing to your hostess? Quite 
a short note would do. “Ref. your 
Ration Issue of the inst. Kindly 
repeat introduction to my right-hand 
partner and state address in quintupli- 
cate.” That will give you a chance of 
losing a few copies, if she knows what 
you mean.’ 

‘But I did n’t take her in to dinner 
at all,’ said Eustace. ‘I just talked to 
her afterwards about theatres and pic- 
tures and things.’ 

‘You must have a complete nominal 
roll of guests then,’ I insisted, ‘with 
several columns for particulars — size 
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of gloves, last vaccinated, next of kin, 
favorite flowers, and so on. I always 
used to put down the favorite flowers 
of my men in my platoon roll.’ 

‘But there might be more than one 
Dorothy,’ he objected; ‘and besides 
I only know my hostess very slightly 
indeed.’ 

‘And by this time you’ve probably 
forgotten her address too. There’s 
nothing for it, Eustace, but the Agony 
Column of the Times. Passionate but 
businesslike is the note.’ And with 
that I left him. 


Six days later I found him sunk in 
gloom. 

‘Did you use my idea?’ I asked. 

‘I did,’ he said shortly. ‘It was a 
bad one. It had barnacles on it.’ 

‘What did you write?’ 

‘I wrote: “ Will Dorothy who talked 
to lonely demobilized officer about 
theatres at dinner on the 14th inst. be 
at the Albert Memorial at 11.30 a.m. 


to-morrow?’ 
‘You might have had another dinner 


for the cost of that,’ I said. ‘And was 
there nothing doing?’ 

‘It all depends on what you call 
nothing,’ said Eustace. ‘If you listen 
I’ll tell you about it. I felt a bit doubt- 
ful about the whole affair, so I ap- 
proached the trysting-place cautiously 
from the far side of the Gardens and 


chose a concealed position for recon- - 


naissance. I had taken the precaution 
to bring my field-glasses with me——’ 
‘And a prctractor, Eustace. Surely 
you did n’t forget your protractor?’ 
‘Don’t be frivolous. I took a good 
look at the place from a considerable 
distance away, and I tell you there 
were about fifteen of them — falling 
in two-deep they were. It was like a 
moving flower-bed. I’ve never seen 
the Albert Memorial lookingso swish.’ 
‘And was n’t she there?’ 
‘She was n’t,’ said Eustace. ‘I sup- 
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pose I ought to have gone up to the 
parade and listened to their com- 
plaints, and thanked them for their 
services and offered them pensions and 
so on. But I had n’t the face to do it. 
I just slunk off. And while I was 
slinking I quite suddenly recollected a 
most extraordinary and tragical thing.’ 

‘Well?’ 

“Why, her name was n’t Dorothy at 
all. That was her younger sister. She 
talked a lot about Dorothy that even- 
ing and I mixed the two names up.’ 

‘What two names?’ 

‘Well, I’m hanged if I can remem- 
ber the other one now; sometimes I 
think it began with a W, and some- 
times with a V, and then again it seems 
to have been an H.’ 

‘Eustace,’ I said sternly, ‘I will tell 
you what you are doing. You are tri- 
fling with this young girl’s affections.’ 

‘Don’t say that,’ he pleaded, ‘don’t 
say that. But pending further details 
I’m afraid the ceremony will have to 
be postponed.’ 

Punch 
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‘EIGHTEEN bottles of eighteenth- 
century port, bearing the seal of All 
Souls’— so runs the entry in the cata- 
logue of a Red Cross Sale in the twen- 
tieth century. When that wine was 
imported, England was a drinking 
country, and the wineglass the em- 
blem of social life. Did that wine 
come in as a result of the Methuen 
Treaty of 1703, which gave Portugal 
and Port a preference over Burgundy 
and France, or when Pitt completed 
the work that the treaty had begun, 
and again reduced the duty, despite 
the poet’s protests? 

Firm and erect the Caledonian stood; 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good. 

Let him drink port, the English statesman 
cried: 

He drank the poison, and his spirit died. 
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If the eighteen bottles of port are 
Pittite, the fashionable hour for din- 
ner when they reached us was five 
o’clock; the bottles, pint and quart,— 
for your five-bottle man meant your 
five-pint man in those heroic days,— 
stood in splendid array on the table, 
and the butler’s office was no sinecure. 
Men sat and sat and drank and drank 
all through the century, in the earlier 
part no less than the later, so that the 
port’s view of life was much the same, 
whether it looked on a company in 
the Ramillies wig of Queen Anne’s 
day or on tétes ad la Brutus, close- 
cropped and revolutionary, during the 
last decade. In 1706 Marlborough 
dined in the city, sitting on the Lord 
Mayor’s right, at an oval table, and 
dinner, which began at four, was over 
about eight o’clock; the claret cost one 
and sixpence a bottle, and was not 
spared, especially when the Duke re- 
fused to have his health proposed 
before that of Prince Eugéne. We 
have always known how to behave 
gracefully toward our allies, as Presi- 
dent Wilson knows; though sometimes 
with our tongue in our cheek. 

The usual dinner hour in Queen 
Anne’s day was three o’clock; Swift’s 
‘Madam, almost dressed by four,’ is 
summoned by the footman, and replies 
that she is not ready. 


The cook must keep it back awhile; 
I never can have time to dress, 
No woman breathing takes up less, 


She ultimately joins her guests with 
an apology, to dine and chatter, taste 
a single glass of burgundy, and retire 


with her crew of ‘prudes, coquettes, and. 


harridans’ to tea and scandal. The 


card tables are set; they play till four 
in the morning; the winner asks the 
party for the next evening; and they 
go off yawning to bed. 

When my Lord Smart, Colonel Al- 
wit, and Tom Neverout sat an hour 
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’ person, still anonymous, who offered 








only over their wine, it was a high 
compliment to the ladies, but Lady 
Smart, Miss Notable, and my Lady 
Sparkish were an exceptionally bril- 
liant company, and show that Swift 
could be cordial to Stella’s sex. Addi- 
son drank heavily, but yet we love 
him —‘Deus sit propitius huic pota- 
tori’; but we feel less complacent 
toward George the First, who had 
seven officers for the wine and beer 
cellars at Hanover alone, and showed 
his appreciation of Walpole as Prime 
Minister by sitting with him in his 
house at Richmond and absorbing 
punch by the hour. George Selwyn, 
again, under George the Second, 
spends five hours at table at White’s, 
sleeping till supper, and is carried 
home by two chairmen with three 
pints of claret in him, three miles for 
a shilling. What a life! What claret! 
But the cellars of those days were well 
stocked. Frontiniac, Cyprus, and To- 
kay — the very names roll romanti- 
cally over the palate; and if Hippocras 
and Canary are not mentioned — 
well, it was the turn of different wines 
and countries. 

A most impudent hoax was con- 
cerned with a bottle; and here we 
have our document to show what 
bottles held. The New Theatre in the 
Haymarket was engaged for the night 
of the 6th of January, 1749, by a 



























to go into a common quart bottle 
placed on a table (which bottle could 
be examined by any of the spectators) 
and sing in it. Prices ranged from 
one and sixpence to two shillings, and 
a distinguished company, including 
‘Butcher’ Cumberland, assembled to 
see him. A long wait ended in a riot, 
started by a man in the pit exclaiming 
that, if they came the next night at 
double the price, the conjuror would 
go into a pint bottle. Ballads and car- 
icatures kept the joke green, till the 
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earthquake of 1750 gave London 
something more serious to think of. 

The legitimate theatre, like all other 
incidents of social life, depended on 
the early dinner. Horace Walpole 
speaks of going to the opera, and an 
evening party or a ball, between din- 
ner and supper. Tea as a social func- 
tion had an importance still greater 
than in Swift’s days; but these were 
London hours, and for country circles 
it was literally other times, other man- 
ners. At Lichfield, for instance, where 
Mr. Seward and the Swan, his daugh- 
ter, Johnson’s step-daughter, Lucy 
Porter, Mrs. Aston, Peter Garrick, and 
their friends formed a polite and, pro- 
vincially speaking, a courtly circle, the 
dinner hour was two o’clock; the less 
deserving inhabitants, in Jane Aus- 
ten’s phrase, coming to tea and coffee 
afterwards, just as Miss Bates and. 
Harriet Smith joined Emma and her 
party in the evening. In town the 
dinner of the seventeen-seventies and 
eighties moved from four o’clock to 
five, as it had previously moved from: 
two to three and from three to four; 
the polite world of Fanny Burney’s 
day would seem to have been as much 
ashamed of the earlier hour as was its 
fashionable counterpart before the 
war, of dining at seven. 

Here is Mrs. Montagu asking a large 
party, between four and five hundred 
people, in fact, to breakfast at three 
o’clock in the afternoon; one of the 
guests remarks to Fanny Burney that 
he would like to see their hostess ask 
them to dinner at that hour. ‘Three 
o’clock!’ they would cry. ‘What does 
she mean? Who can dine at three 
o’clock? One has no appetite, one 
can’t swallow a morsel.’ Yet let her 
invite the same people, and give them 
a dinner, while she calls it a break- 
fast, and see how prettily they can 
find appetites. In the depth of the 
country eyen, people were beginning 
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to be ashamed of the earlier hours of 
their fathers. Elizabeth Watson, in 
Jane Austen’s unfinished story, was 
overcome with confusion when Lord 
Osborn and Tom Musgrove arrived 
at three o’clock, just as Nanny was 
laying the cloth; and Miss Ferrier’s 
vulgarest character protests to a visi- 
tor that in her father’s time she never 
knew what it was to sit down to dinner 
before four, or to be in bed before 
twelve. Later hours, however, were 
all in favor of sobriety, and the boasts 
of the horsy dandy in Northanger 
Abbey, that at a party in his rooms at 
Oxford they cleared on an average 
‘five pints a head, which was looked 
upon as something out of the common 
way,’ are met with incredulous horror, 
even by the inexperienced Catherine. 
The change had begun, indeed, at an 
earlier date. The favorite charge 
against the Macaroni of the 1770’s 
was that he swore only such milk-and- 
water oaths as ‘May I be deaf at the 
Opera,’ and hated all drinking, except 
tea, capillaire, and posset; but he is 
more to our taste than John Thorpe, in 
spite of the five pounds of hair upon his 
head, the flowered suit and enormous 
nosegay that were the butt of contem- 
porary satire. Now that D.O.R.A. has 
relaxed her rules, we can all manage a 
tea-table, but capillaire, a decoction of 
maidenhair fern, flavored with orange- 
flowers, is an elegance beyond our 
reach. 

Few and far between are the eight- 
eenth-century wine bottles which sur- 
vive, and many the glasses, but they 
have passed from the social board to 
the dealer’s cabinet. Once gallant gen- 
tlemen pledged healths in them, bright 
wits kindled to bright eyes, or toasted 
them, when tact and decorum had 
bidden the ladies withdraw. Now they 
sit, a silent and decorous company, ‘to 
be looked at, sir, just to belooked at,’ 
the reason for most things in a gentle- 
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man’s house being in it at all — long- 
ing for a return of the days when their 
ballast was old wine, and ladies were 
bound to hob and nob with any gentle- 
man who asked them. 

And when all is said, these -hours, 
‘the good old Cambridge hours of 
breakfast at eight and dinner at five,’ 
as even Kingsley calls them, were good 
ones. They were not uncommon in 
some of the great provincial centres, 
such as the Ancient City of Norwich, 
as lately as forty years ago, though a 
glass of sherry and a biscuit were usu- 
ally taken at: half-past eleven. Your 
dinner may have been protracted, but 
if you did not drink too much, what a 
pleasant time -was evening! Dr. John- 
son could not have drunk four-and- 
twenty cups of tea at a sitting, if tea 
had been at four and dinner at eight. 
He would have talked with one eye 
wryly on the clock, and felt his host’s 
impatience to get through that bit of 
work before dinner. 

Work done, dinner at five, and the 
evening before you: no wonder the 
art of conversation flourished. And 
then, supper at nine or ten, how truly 
sociable a meal! What does Charles 
Lamb say, that genius of hospitality 
on small means when oysters were 
cheap, who always dined at home on 
week-days at half-past four? ‘Door 
open at five, shells forced about nine. 
Every gentleman smokes or not, as he 
pleases.’ And the Lambs ran to more 
~ substantial dishes; cold meats, roasted 
potatoes, jugs of porter— such was 
the fare on gala nights; bread and 
cheese, or welsh rabbit, pigs’ ears or 
trotters — their memory is embalmed 
in scores of notes and notelets. Noctes 
Ambrosianein truth; and half the charm 
was the informal meal. George the 
Fourth’s whiskey glass was carried by 
Scott as a relic till he sat on his tail- 
pocket and broke it. Where are the 
glasses from which Lamb drank his 
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gin and water? Did no friend seize on 
one, as Hawkins upon Dr. Johnson’s 
teapot, to have and hold as a relic? 

It is but a year or two since Miss 
Constance Hill showed us part of a 
wax-and-plaster group by Nollekens 
— the Club in Ivy Lane, no less, with 
Dr. Johnson, his gouty leg bound up, 
his stout stick in his hand, in the 
president’s chair, perched on a table, 
with Burke and Reynolds talking to 
him in the blessed déshabillé of wig- 
lessness. There they are, Goldsmith 
and all, their hats on the pegs, their 
scores on the wall, a page of Boswell 
come to life; and on the table Lillipu- 
tian glasses and decanters made to fit 
the tiny hands of those twelve-inch 
giants of the past. Frontiniac may 
oust canary, sack succeed to hippocras, 
but Boswell’s friends are never out of 
fashion, and the Doctor’s glass would 
carry suffrages from us, from Lamb, 
from Walter Scott himself. 

And when Dr. Johnson was at Ox- 
ford, did he happen to dine at All 
Souls when one of the eighteen bottles 
of That Port was on the table? 

The Saturday Review 


MORALE IN WAR 
BY ‘2’ 


NAPOLEON stated as a result of his 
experience of war, that the moral is to 
the physical as three is to one. Char- 
acter, spirit, confidence, determination, 
and discipline are the ingredients nec- 
essary to produce the quality of mo- 
rale. It was thought by some before the 
great war that Napoleon’s maxim, in 
view of the power of modern weapons 
and the conditions of modern warfare, 
had rather exaggerated the importance 
of morale; but this is by no means the 
case; on the contrary, the value of 
high morale has become of more im- 
portance under modern conditions and 
the ratio might be much increased. 
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In former wars only a small pro- 
portion of the population of a nation 
was actually engaged in fighting, while 
the strain thrown on the remainder of 
the people was not very great. More- 
over, the average war was of compara- 
tively short duration, and the excite- 
ment of battle often acted as a tonic 
to exhaustion and the nervous strain. 
In these days of national effort in a 
prolonged period of war, not only does 
. the soldier require superior ‘sticking 

power’ for the increased monotony, 
hardship, and dangers which he has to 
undergo, but the whole nation re- 
quires to be imbued into a high morale 
in order to produce the necessary sus- 
tained effort and desired effect. 
This is where the people of the Brit- 
ish Empire have scored during the re- 
‘cent war. Our. staying power and 
determination to succeed whether on 
the battlefield, in the factory, or in the 
domestic life at home are unsurpassed. 
The greater the crisis, the worse the 
reverse, the higher does our morale 
rise to meet the occasion. Internal 
strife disappears, and the sense of dan- 
ger unites us in a common effort. This 
spirit is in the blood of the people, and 
it is only when the crisis is past and 
the danger averted that reaction sets 
in and restlessness and dissatisfaction 
assert themselves. Our men have been 
unsurpassed in this war, and their 
spirit and morale have exceeded the 
highest expectations. This is largely 
due to the excellence of our leadership, 
for it has been evident that the spirit 
of the commander permeates his men. 
The good divisional commander very 
soon makes his personal influence felt 
throughout his command; not only 
does he show an example to all those 
below him, but he will not tolerate bad 
leadership in the subordinate com- 
mands. This is a true and accepted 
fact in war, a fundamental requirement 
in order to obtain success and victory. 


_Critics have not infrequently pointed 
out the advantages of defense over 
offense, on the ground that the side 
which fights behind wire entangle- 
ments and modern defenses must have 
the better chance. Once before I point- 
ed out the fallacy of such an argument 
and the advantages of the offensive. 
It is necessary even to undertake offen- 
sive operations for the purpose of 
maintaining morale at its proper pitch; 
nothing is so detrimental in this con- 
nection as passivity or the adoption of 
a defensive policy. The uncertainty as 
to where and in what strength the 
enemy is going to attack creates doubts 
and a nervous tension, whereas, the cer- 
tainty of action and feeling of superi- 
ority in the attack has a bracing effect 
on the nerves. Passivity creates stag- 
nation and breeds inefficiency. Disci- 
pline, too, as a moral factor is a ne- 
cessity of the first degree, and it should 
be noted that attempts to interfere 
with the discipline of troops are always 
destructive of efficiency. It is gener- 
ally the ignorant and inexperienced 
who by their misdirected efforts and 
misguided ideas try to interfere with 
the moral power of the army. It was 
evident that after the failure of the 
Germans in their spring offensive of. 
1918 their discipline, at one time the 
strength and backbone of their army, 
had been seriously relaxed; their men 
had lost their smartness, their lines 
were dirty, and their dead left un- 
buried. Smartness and cleanliness are 
the first essentials of good discipline, 
which itself is the mainstay of morale. 

The quality of high morale must, to 
be of real value, permeate the whole 
army, and if it is of a patchy nature it 
is of little use. In our offensive opera- 
tions of the autumn of 1918, we fre- 
quently attacked positions which were 
stubbornly and resolutely defended by 
the enemy, but it availed them little, 
for their flanks were rapidly turned 
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on fronts where their morale had sunk 
to a low standard. Mutual confidence 
must be inculcated among the rank 
and file, between officers and men, and 
between bodies of troops, for no man 
and no body of troops will hold their 
ground when heavily attacked unless 
they feel confident in their a 
doing likewise. 

When once a high morale or a low 
morale is established in an army, it 
shows itself very rapidly in individual 
actions and incidents. A typical ex- 
ample of this took place in the sum- 
mer of 1918 opposite Amiens, when 
one of our stretcher-bearers went out 
beyond our lines to search for wounded. 
He had not gone far when a dozen or 
more Germans tried to approach him 
with a view of surrendering, but, not 
realizing their intention, he naturally 
felt unequal to the task of fighting so 
many single-handed, and tried to avoid 
them and get back to his lines. They 
were, however, not to be defeated in 
their object, and chased him, with the 
result that unconsciously the solitary 
stretcher-bearer unwillingly brought in 
a considerable number of prisoners. 
Many similar occurrences took place 
which testified to the drooping morale 
of the enemy. It was this lowering of 
morale, due to the long:and strenuous 
period of the wearing-out battles of 
1916 and 1917, that enabled our troops 
to achieve the decisive victories of 
1918. The great offensive battles of 
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August, September, and October of the 
latter year show a spirit and morale 
possessed by the British troops which 
have perhaps never been equaled in his- 
tory. This will, I understand, be fully 
described in a book which is shortly to 
be published giving an account of the 
battles of the Fourth Army during that 
period. 

In war the coilective power of a 
well-trained and disciplined force with 
a high morale such as ours possessed is 
a force of so remarkable a nature that 
it will sweep aside all obstacles, how- 
ever great, and lead to ultimate vic. 
tory. But the value of morale is not 
confined to war alone; it-is applicable 
even in as great a measure to peace, 
and is more necessary than ever during 
the critical period of transition from 
war to peace. During this period there 
must necessarily be reaction, a rest- 
lessness, a lack of mutual confidence, 
and an absence of good leadership to 
which the men had been accustomed 
in war. This is particularly the mo- 
ment when we require the high morale, 
the willingness to work, the sense of 
law and order, when we require good, 
not bad, leadership, when, in fact, the 
whole nation, both men and women, 
should be imbued with the high morale 
which is necessary to carry us through 
the economic, industrial, and financial 
defiles into the fruitful plain of peace 
and prosperity. 

The Outlook 





ALONG AN AUSTRALIAN ROAD 


BY WILL H. OGILVIE 


In the Australian bush the main 
roads follow the rivers. This is inevi- 
table in so dry a country. The nature 
of the traffic demands water at suitable 
intervals — water for the huge over- 
landing mobs of cattle and sheep, 
water for the teamsters’ horses and 
bullocks, water for the horsemen and 
footmen who traverse the giant plains 
under a scorching and pitiless sun. It 
is true that there are certain roads 
leading into the waterless wastes along 
which at certain points have been ex- 
cavated huge tanks or dams for the 
convenience of the traveling public, 
but the greater part of the moving 
population keeps to the rivers, follow- 
ing faithfully every bend and curve as 
though afraid to trust itself more than 
a few hundred yards from the slug- 
gish brown water that spells life and 
hope in the desperate days of drought. 
That the river itself is often dry for 
a mile or two at a time only adds to 
the irony of the situation; but the 
traffic follows on from pool to pool, 
adjusting its day’s stage and its night’s 
camp to the exigencies of the moment 
and the vagaries of the dwindling 
stream. 


Upon these winding river roads we - 


find much of the romance and much of 
the tragedy of Australian outpost life. 

The river road! If you have conjured 
up in fancy a long white-metaled high- 
way trailing like a ribbon beside a 
sparkling stream, you may dismiss the 
thought at once. Picture instead a 
dark line of gum trees traced across the 
level plain as though by some giant’s 
careless hand. Along this line, hidden 


between its deep gray-colored banks, 
moves slowly the tardy current of the 
ditch dignified by the name of river. 
In times of drought — and that is to 
say at most times — it trickles slowly 
over muddy shallows and round the 
stems of fallen trees, half-choked with 
eucalyptus leaves, and trimmed with 
the bleaching carcasses of dead sheep 
and cattle, the haunt of repulsive cat- 
fish, the drinking place of slimy snakes 
and scuttling iguanas; in times of flood 
it comes roaring, bank high, round the 
bends, a tawny-maned and angry tide, 
carrying: down great uprooted trees 
and the spoil and wreckage of the river 
towns, swirling out among the gray 
stems of the gums and spreading in 
a shield of silver across the sunlit 
plains, driving the traffic of the river 
road back to the high ground of the 
sandhills. 

The road itself is no macadamized 
highway flanked with heaps of broken 
metal destined for its upkeep and re- 
pair, but a mere collection of deep ruts, 
crossing and re-crossing, carved deep 
in flood-time mire and crumbled into 
drought-time dust. Here, all day, you 
may listen to the crack of the whips 
and drone of the wheels as the teams 
come trampling down in the heavy 
table-top wagons with the six-inch 
tires; ten to sixteen horses with their 
jingling chains; twelve to eighteen bul- 
locks leaning on ‘their burning bows 
with lowered heads and _slavering 
mouths. And here you may see the 
great mobs of traveling sheep spread 
for a wide half-mile across the flats, 
nibbling hurriedly at the short dry 
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grass, incessantly turning in before the 
busy dogs, only to turn out again the 
moment that they have passed; and 
the mobs of slowly-moving cattle, 
stalking majestically forward with big 
horned heads alternately lifted and 
lowered, and eyes ever searching for a 
tuft of brown barley grass that some 
previous mob has missed. Feed is gen- 
erally scarce upon the river roads, and 
the traveling mobs are mostly hungry; 
but a long experience of limited rations 
has given them a sort of resigned lan- 
guor, as if they would say, ‘It does not 
really matter; we shall find it further 
on! Why worry?’ 

And there, a lone pathetic figure on 
the river road, is the swagman, the sun- 
downer — thus picturesquely named 
because of his habit of arriving at a 
homestead exactly as the sun goes 
down, and so insuring that he will be 
offered rations and a place to camp 
should he desire it. There he stumbles 
in the crossing wheel-tracks, Austra- 
lia’s tramp and wanderer, with an in- 

*dividuality of his own which marks 
him out from all the wayfarers of the 
world. The gray dust of the plains is 
on his bronzed and bearded face, on his 
simple dress of Crimean shirt and 
moleskin trousers, on his rough un- 
blackened boots, on his blanket-bundle 
strapped across his shoulders, on his 
swinging billy-can and dangling ration- 
bags. He carries no staff or stick, but 
instead a light switch, broken from a 
wilga tree or buddah bush, with which 
to brush away the myriad persistent 
flies which follow him in a dancing 
cloud. At his heels is a dog which may 
be the veriest mongrel, or may be a 
champion sheep dog of purest pedigree 
and worth anything up to £50. His 
day’s march may be two miles or 
twenty, according to the goal which 
he has set himself to reach as the sun 
goes down. Sometimes he will camp 
for a day or a week or a month in a 
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bend of the river. Time is of no ac- 
count to the sundowner on the river 
road. : 

Here, too, is the traveling shearer 
on his way out to the early sheds. A 
typical bushman this, sitting with 
long, easy seat his ambling waler, and 
leading a pack-horse on which are 
strapped his tent, his blankets, and all 
the simple necessaries of his six-month 
trip. Sometimes the shearer travels 
alone, but more often he is one of a 
company of six or eight or more, who 
enliven the solitudes with song and 
jest, and make merry at night round a 
common camp fire. 

On the far-out river roads there are 
few signs of human habitation other 
than the ever-moving tents of the 
travelers. At long intervals bush 
townships may be found, perched on 
some red sandhill on the river bank, 
with a due regard to safety from flood © 
on the one side and from drought on 
the other. Before them is the never- 
to-be-trusted river; behind them the 
ever-to-be-feared, . grim, mysterious, 
forbidding, yet beckoning bush. Dust 
whirls in the sandy, unpaved streets; 
goats browse on the stunted saltbush 
that lays a gray mantle on the very 
doorsteps; withered sunflowers stand 
like weary sentinels in gardens rav- 
aged by the drought; blown umbrella 
grass whirls along the boarded veran- 
das and piles in golden banks against 
the fences, and galvanized iron roofs 
flash and shimmer in the sun. 

Here and there between the scat- 
tered townships a lonely sheep station 
has planted its headquarters by the 
river, fencing off from the hungry trav- 
eling mobs and teamsters’ horses and 
bullocks, a square of horse paddock 
waving with girth-deep golden grass. 
Here again are boarded buildings, glit- 
tering iron roofs, huge water tanks, a 
windmill, and a Chinaman’s garden 
flourishing in the arid waste like an 
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oasis in a desert. It is at such a home- 
stead as this that the sundowner ar- 
rives at nightfall and demands his dole 
of tea, flour, and sugar—and gets it, 
too, for the old custom dies hard in 
this land of long distances. This little 
group of station buildings, a lonely out- 
post on the river road, may direct and 
control half a million acres of sheep 
country stretching away for miles and 
sray miles into the shimmering mys- 
tery of the plains. 

The only other habitation to be met 
with on the outer roads is the bush 
hotel — pub — shanty: call it what 
you will. This may be a little inn, 
well kept and clean, where decent food 
and liquor can be obtained and good 
lodging for man and beast; or it may 
be the veriest hovel, kept by drunk- 
ards and slatterns and thieves for the 
mere purpose of poisoning and robbing 
the public that passes its doors. It 
stands on some ridge of sandhill, 
convenient to the river, and facing 
the wheel-tracks of the river road. 
In front of it the half-mile stock 
route is generally fenced into a two- 
chain lane, so that all traffic must pass 
through a narrow neck within sight of 
the swinging signboard, which blazons 
to the passers-by its name of pride or 
infamy —‘The Shearer’s Arms,’ ‘The 
Swagman’s Rest,’ ‘The Mulga Hut,’ 
‘Brumby Camp,’ or ‘The Traveler’s 
Joy,’ and so on. Here again are Kip- 
ling’s ‘thin, tin, crackling roofs’ and 
the rough outhouses thatched with 
boughs, the inevitable herd of goats, 
the wind-blown yellow grasses, the 


flies, and the dust. And here, at al- | 


most any hour of the day, you may 
see one or more saddle horses tied to 
the horse-rail, a sundowner’s swag 
flung down in the veranda, a team 
drawn up in the shade of the great 
kurrajong at the roadside, or the dust 
of a traveling mob drifting slowly over 
the buddah bushes, while within the 
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men to whom they belong quench a 
week-long thirst—the gift of the 
river road. 

These roads are not entirely left to 
man. When the droning wagon wheels 
and clinking chains have died away in 
distance, and the shearer’s song and 
the drover’s shout and whip-crack 
have echoed away in the river timber, 
you may see, as the dusk gathers, the 
wild things of the bush come across 
the river road to water at the fast dry- 
ing pools. Great, loping, deliberate 
kangaroos; emus with their slow, 
kingly tread; scrub wallabies, swift 
and alert; and maybe, if the spot is 
very remote and you yourself are silent 
as the trees about you, a lean brown 
shadow that glides ghostily from scrub 
to river bank —a dingo thirsty after 
long travel or grim in pursuit of prey; 
and down the trampled cattle tracks 
come the great half-wild, spear-horned 
bush bullocks, and the cows with their 
calves at foot, high-headed, suspicious; 
sheep padding in their thousands with 
a gray-blue veil of dust above them; 
station horses walking contentedly but 
with a purpose, glad at last to be rid of 
the flies, and reveling in the cool air 
that just stirs the gum leaves. Some- 
times, perhaps, wild horses — brum- 
bies — snorting and shy, tossing long 
manes and tails as they rush past one 
another biting and playing, but always 
quick-eyed and quick-eared, and ready 
at the snap of a twig beneath your foot 
to dash back to the dark scrub and 
safety. 

Then the camp fires; the full night 
glory of the river road when the stars 
burn white above the gum trees in that 
deep, intense blue that only southern 
skies can show! One by one the fires 
leap up in the river timber; here on a 
sandhill, there in a black-soil bend; 
camping places chosen only with a 
view to convenient water and adja- 
cent firewood. The drover’s twinkling 
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circle of watch fires, drawn round. his 
footsore, coughing sheep; the team- 
ster’s fire showing up in relief the 
looming dark bulk of his wagon with 
its towering load of wool bales, and 
glinting on the piled chain-harness 
hung across his wagon shafts, while all 
round it clang and clash the team bells 
on his feeding horses. The swagman’s 
small fire glows like a low red star 
against the dark line of the scrub. Be- 
side it he has made his bed on a rare 
spring mattress of gathered pine 
plumes. On these he has spread one 
blanket, and, drawing another over 
him, has lain down on a couch fit for a 
king, sweet-scented and soft, under a 
glorious canopy of gold and blue; 
sung to sleep by the croon of the night 
wind in the river oaks and the far-off 
boom of the bullock bells on the 
sandhill. 

The shearers’ camp fire, fed gener- 
ously by reckless and willing hands, 
flares up against the night in sheets of 
golden flame, lighting up the trodden 
sand for thirty yards on either side, 
and chasing the shadows high up into 
the gum boughs. It is a merry camp, 
and song and laughter drift across the 
river road and die away in the scrub. 
At last these merry light-hearts, too, 
will spread their blankets on the 
friendly sand, and lie down with 
spurred feet to the firelight, dreaming 
their dreams of soft-fleeced ewes and 
tallies of two hundred, and of fortunes 
to be won at euchre in theshearing huts. 

There is stress and cruelty and trag- 
edy on the river roads. When the 
floods have come and gone, and left 
the swamps a bottomless quagmire, 
you can hear the ceaseless whips at 
work as the gallant horse teams strain 
and struggle to move their gigantic 
loads through the clinging black soil; 
and you can hear now and again the 
bellow of a team bullock as the heavy 
thong comes down and leaves its 
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crossed red ribbons on his tortured 
hide. And when the land has been 
scorched and riven by two years of 
constant drought, and the last tuft of 
withered bluegrass has shriveled up 
and disappeared from the trampled 
stock route; when the river is nothing 
but a chain of water holes, hoof- 
churned and muddy, then you can 
hear the moaning of the great mobs of 
thirsty cattle—a sound than which 
there is no sadder on God’s earth — 
as they move slowly forward down the 
river road, gaunt and thin and hungry, 
until fortune brings them to some 
deeper reach or pool where they may 
be safely taken down to drink. 

The river road has become a haunt 
of horror through which stalk cease- 
lessly and mechanically scattered mobs 
of station sheep, which have traveled 
great distances across the plains to 
reach this, the last of the water; lean 
cattle; starving, hide-bound horses. 
The wild things share the suffering. 
Brumbies, mere skin and bone, with 
prominent eyes and shuffling feet, 
scarcely turn aside to avoid you as 
they plod stiffly toward the muddy 
pools, sniffing the blesséd water with 
lifted’ nostrils. Kangaroos, grown 
gaunt and terrible in their leanness, 
hop painfully forward to the river tim- 
ber; emus, suffering less than the 
others, searching for seeds on the 
parched ground as they go, neverthe- 
less, hurry with the others toward the 
drying pools; rabbits, tucked up and 
wasted, run light-headedly to and fro 
vainly searching for food. 

A sundowner, walking quickly and 
nervously, passes down among the 
dusty wagon tracks; his empty water 
bag dangles on his arm; the fear of 
death is in his eyes — no water — no 
water — and where is the next? In 
every bend and in every clump of 
timber along the river road lie the 
skeletons of animals, grim toll of the 
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drought. Here a horse that has fallen 
in the chains, there a bullock that has 
died in the bow. Great heaps of bones; 
little heaps; skulls; ribs picked clean 
by the crows and eagle-hawks; sun- 
dried hides that rattle in the wind. A 
cemetery of the wild! 

Rain comes, and the scene changes 
as though at the touch of a magic 
wand. A green shade covers the stock 
route, spreads, thickens into verdure, 
mantles the gray half-mile, and cloaks 
the red sandhill. The wild melon 
springs up through the whitened bones, 
and covers death with a glory of 
flower. Sandalwood scents the air, and 
the buddah bushes break into pink- 
white bloom. The emu-bush is starred 
with white, and the gray gums freshen 
into green. The long procession of 
starved creatures ceases as if by magic; 
there is feed on the outer plains and 
water in every clay-pan and gilgai 
hollow, and the river road knows them 
nomore. The river itself rises steadily, 
joining water hole to water hole, mend- 
ing its broken links, and running now 
in one continuous stream. And with 
the stream of the river returns the 
stream of traffic to the river road. 
Once more the broad-tired wagons 
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creak and swing across the flats, with 
fat horses and bullocks in good heart. 
Traveling mobs of sheep and cattle 
come gayly through, spreading wide 
over the lush green grass that decks 
both plain and sandhill. 

No one who has ever traversed the 
outer highways can forget them. For 
him every heap of whitening bones, 
every circle of gray ashes, has a story. 
In his ears ring ceaselessly the threat 
of the whips, the gloating of the car- 
rion birds, the welcome of the crack- 
ling gidya logs, the nightly comfort 
of the bells. Before him, like an open 
book, is spread the toil and tramp and 
laughter of the pioneers. 

Time hurries on and brings with it 
the changes that keep step, and the 
river roads give way to progress like 
the rest. Motor cars and bicycles take 
the place of table-top wagons and 
shearers’ hacks, and many a river road 
is now a kept and metaled highway, 
linking prosperous town to town and 
farm to farm. But always farther on 
and farther out are the roads that fas- 
cinate and charm — appealing in spite 
of their tragedy — roads cut by cross- 
ing ruts and edged by bleaching skele- 
tons, and lit by lonely fires. 
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EDUCATION BY SCIENCE 


BY STANLEY DE BRATH 


Les enfants étant si intelligents, comment se fait-il que les hommes sotent si 


bétes? Ca vient de l'éducation! 


A RECENT, very excellent article 
on ‘Education by the Humanities’* 
showed the admirable results obtained 
at Drighlington (Elementary) School, 
Bradford, by a system of vernacular 
literary reading. It was demonstrated 
that by this plan ‘children of twelve 
will have read many good books, and, 
when left at school till fourteen, will be 
far in advance of the children in other 
elementary schools and will have read 
a mass of good literature which will 
enable them to live clean, useful, and 
intelligent lives after leaving school.’ 
They also, it appears, take pleasure in 
collecting little libraries of their own, 
and the child so trained ‘starts life 
with a ready-made library of good 
books and a love of reading them which 
is like wearing chain armor against the 
vicissitudes of life.’ 

The Education Director’s report on 
five schools in Gloucestershire, which 
began the method only last year, says 
that ‘it was quite plain that the chil- 
dren had plunged into the wealth of 
books with a whole-hearted enjoy- 
ment,’ and that ‘girls of eleven had 
so gained in command of words and 
facility of expression that they were 
writing three or four times as much as 
they would have done before the 
change, and were using a vocabulary 
they never would have used at all.’ 

This is all to the good; it is a great 
advance, and can hardly be praised 
too highly in contrast with the old 

* Printed in Tue Livine Acs of April 5. 
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system. But there is another side to 
the matter. If taken alone, it may be 
repeating the colossal mistake of the 
Educational Department in India, 
which, by its purely literary methods, 
trained a proletariat of the pen, scorn- 
ing handwork, exalting glibness and 
sophistry into fine arts, and living by 
political agitation. Command of words 
and facility of expression is the curse 
of India, as it is of Ireland; and it 
may easily become the curse of England 
also. ‘Moreover, if not balanced with 
exact knowledge, it tends to encourage 
in after years that glorification of mere 
opinion which is the source of so many 


of our present social conflicts. 


The great difficulty which is ex- 
perienced in any discussion (however 
friendly) to which some definite con- 
clusion is desired, whether it be a trade 
dispute, a political argument, or a 
religious question, is to find a common 
ground of admitted fact. Each party 
starts from his own limited experiences 
as if they were the whole truth; and 
they do not argue to reach truth, but . 
wrangle for victory. This is very 
largely the result of the purely literary 
training which gives a command of 
language, called by each disputant the 
‘prejudices’ of the other; and, as a 
rule, they ‘separate, each fortified in 


*his own opinion, because each has 


heard ‘views,’ miscalled ‘reasons.’ 
They ‘agree to differ-— which mat- 


- ters little when no practical conclu- 


sions are pending, but much when 
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lines of conduct are to be decided on. 
Hence comes the endless clash of con- 
flicting opinions. The literary mind, 
like a boat with one oar, moves in a 
circle. 

It is exact knowledge,— Science,— 
and that alone, which can bring men to 
one mind as far as that process is 
possible, or, indeed, desirable. Science 
reconciles; we do not mind conceding 
to natural law what we will never con- 
cede to opinion, however ‘expert.’ In 
the modern world Science has been the 
great reconciler of fundamental differ- 
ences. The old literary philosophy 
claimed to deal with final facts. Alike 
in religion and in politics, distinctions 
were treated as absolute and contended 
for as final. Intolerance, and even per- 
secution, were but the logical outcome 
of this frame of mind. Its physical 
concepts were of like kind with its 
politics, assigning to each object its 
created and inherent properties or 
essence. Now, the old idea that flame 
tended upward by its affinity to the 
heavens, and a stone downward by 
affinity to the earth, has been super- 
seded by the idea of Force as the one 
and only cause of motion. Movement, 
whensoever and wheresoever occur- 
ring, whether due to mechanical 
pressure or to chemical or vital change, 
is the result of forces whose magnitudes 
and directions are capable, or should 
be capable, of mathematical expression. 
The orderly results of such forces we 
can ascribe to Immanent Intelligence 
standing in much the same relation to 
those forces as that which those forces 
hold to inert Matter. 

The ancient ‘four elements’ of Aris- 
totle (still true as standing for the 
solid, liquid, gaseous, and ethereal 
states) were displaced by the discov- 
eries of Lavoisier, Sir Humphry Davy, 
Faraday, Gay-Lussac, and a whole 
galaxy of pioneers in the new fields into 
which these have led the way. Some 


seventy metals and non-metals re- 
placed the primitive four, and the 
permutations of these under the forces 
of atomic attractions account for the 
myriad compounds of Nature. 

Laplace, using Newton’s epoch-mak- 
ing discoveries, had given to the world 
the brilliant ‘nebular hypothesis ’— as 
great a departure in celestial mechanics 
as Lavoisier’s had been in chemistry — 
when Grove, in The Correlation of the 
Physical Forces, made another splendid 
extension of the ‘Principia,’ showing 
that definite quantities of motion, 
heat, light, electricity, and the like 
are mutually interconvertible, and are 
essentially one thing — Energy: work- 
ing force as contrasted with static 
force. 

From the parent sciences, Geology 
and Chemistry, were born the sciences 
of the physical basis and development 
of life. Another great generalization 
arose from the labors of the biologists, 
whose work is most distinctively rep- 
resented by Darwin and Wallace. The 
constant tendency to variation in liv- 
ing things (setting aside teleological 
speculation on the purpose, or experi- 
mental research into the origin of this 
tendency), and the agency whereby 
changes which make for suitability to 
environment and power over it are 
rendered permanent, and converse 
changes are obliterated, were sum- 
marized and codérdinated into the 
Evolutionary Theory. 

Slowly the old conceptions were dis- 
solved. It has been well said that as 
the warm water fathoms deep washes 
the submerged ice, so slowly men’s 
ideas change. Slowly the centre of 
gravity moved from theological postu- 
lates to Cartesian axioms, and from 
these to exact experiments on Matter 
and Force There was much commo- 
tion and tumult when the inevitable 
reversal took place; but when it had 
quieted down, scientific method had 
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superseded dialectical method. The 
iceberg had turned. 7? 

This idea of ‘Becoming’ under the 
action of internal and external forces 
has covered the entire field of Nature, 
from the birth and death of suns and 
planets to those of the smallest struc- 
tures-which the microscope can reveal. 
There is every reason to think that the 
very elements themselves are not final 
products or fixed forms, but mark the 
present stage of stellar evolution. The 
concept has won its victorious way into 
the realms of social science, and has 
modified every department of thought. 
Every modern problem, whether social, 
biologic, or physical, is stated in evolu- 
tionary terms of Time and Energy, and 
its solution can be reached in no other 
way than by demonstration of con- 
formity to Law, that is, to sequences 
following on causes. The day for final 
and dogmatic pronouncements has 
passed away. 

The place of Science in education is, 
therefore, a matter of fitting children 
for the world of to-day. It is not a ques- 
tion of special knowledge. It is not a 
matter of training them for technical 
knowledge, valuable as that is. The 
need is to train, not only the function 
of mind which enjoys literary pursuits 
and recreations, but that other func- 
tion which grapples with a difficulty 
and understands it. This cannot be 
given by any purely literary training. 
Literary methods can develop taste; 
they are indispensable to sympathy 
and reverence; they make the past live 
again and show warning and guiding 
lights; but they cannot reveal Law. 
Taken alone, they lead to a disinclina- 
tion to tackle real problems; to the 
delusion that great questions can be 
solved by oratory; and they may lead, 
they sometimes have led, to. intellec- 
tual softness and decadence, or even to 
Reading jail. 

There are certain fixed principles of 
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the material and super-material world 
which govern all the social problems 
we have to face. ‘They are the princi- 
ples of Matter, the principles of En- 
ergy, and the principles of Life; which 
latter, for mankind, include the prin- 
ciples of right versus wrong action. 
These principles are quite simple in 
their primary forms; they interest 
children quite as much as literary 
work; they give the feeling of conscious 
advance in solid knowledge of unalter- 
able facts; and they strengthen the in- 
valuable habit of getting down to the 
roots of things and tackling a problem, 
instead of absorbing a literary ‘ view.’ 
I speak froni nearly twenty years’ 
experience in practical teaching when 
I say that these principles enable a 
child to understand why ventilation 
and cleanliness are necessary to health, 
why a fire ‘goes out,’ how plants grow, 
why iron rusts, how soap cleanses, and 
a thousand everyday matters which 
are habitually neglected, mismanaged, 
or rebelled against. How very far- 
reaching may be the consequences of a 
lack of scientific knowledge has been 
illustrated in the late war, when a 
government official actually informed 
Parliament, with reference to German 
manufacture of nitroglycerine, that 
the extraction of glycerine from fats 
(discovered by Scheele in 1779 and 
used ever since) was a new chemical 
process and had, therefore, been over- 
looked. And nobody laughed! And 
our statesmen apparently were not 
aware that cotton, from which cordite, 
the only reliable artillery propellant, is 
derived, must, therefore, be among the 


very first products to be made contra-. 


band of war. This ignorance has cost 
us thousands of lives and millions of 
money. The difficulties which beset us 
at the present moment are fundamen- 
tally problems of Energy. However 
complex they may be from industrial 
and financial points of view, some of 
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the greatest are simple enough in their 
physical and engineering aspect. Coal 
is valuable for the heat units it 
potentially contains. Of the total heat 
of combustion it is possible under 
present conditions to transform about 
18 per cent into working power; but 
of the total energy of the fuel, loco- 
motives convert only a relatively small 
proportion, from 414 to 6 per cent, into 
motion. Put otherwise, out of every 
hundred pounds spent on coal only 
about six pounds are converted into 
paying work on our railways; ninety- 
four pounds are lost. But with the 
best boilers and steam turbines about 
70 per cent of the energy of steam (that 
is, about 18 per cent of the energy of 
the coal) can be converted into elec- 
trical horse power. Therefore, the con- 
version of coal energy into electrical 
energy at the pit-head would treble the 
power to be had from the coal, leaving 
the millions spent in transport avail- 
able for capital charges on distribution 
and upkeep, and giving the means to 
content the miners. 

It is the same with our domestic 
heating arrangements: of the total 
fuel consumed in ordinary grates only 
some 12 per cent is usefully em- 
ployed, whereas, by central heating an 
ordinary ten-roomed house can be 
effectively warmed by very little more 
than the fuel required for one inef- 
fective fire. Wealth consists in mate- 
rial products transformed by applied 
power, and volume of production 
depends (1) on the understanding of 
physical laws by users, and (2) on 
cheap power. But in face of the prob- 
lems which turn on the use of energy, 
and on whose solution social adjust- 
ments depend, the number of persons 
in our educated and commercial classes 
who understand anything about the 
matter is extremely small. Most per- 
sons regard it as a recondite specialty 
for the engineer and the physicist: 
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they have no notion how closely it 
touches their comforts and their in- 
comes. The extension of the franchise 
has brought adult suffrage within prac- 
tical politics. How can we expect in- 
telligent voting when the mass of our 
people in all classes are ignorant of the 
very simplest ideas on the nature of the 
problems involved? 

These things are not remote or recon- 
dite. It is not only possible, but easy, 
to form in children’s minds quite ac- 
curate elementary ideas that Power is 
real, and as measurable as butter. 
They are intensely interested in doing 
simple experiments for themselves, and 
they carry the results into many 
common-sense applications. For many 
years I taught all mathematics, almost 
from the very first, in close correlation 
with physics, and found boys of ten to 
fourteen quite able to grasp physical 
laws; and that, instead of regarding 
their mathematics as a series of useless 
tricks set them for quite inscrutable 
reasons, they felt them as what they 
are—a form of reasoning on facts 
which opens to them an intelligent and 
connected insight into the beauties of 
adjustment in the natural world. 

It is the same with biology, with this 
addition — that the laws of plant- 
growth admit of extension into the 
realm of morality and show the unes- 
capable biologic laws which connect 
misuse of power with physical degen- 
eracy and disease. It is quite unneces- 
sary to use technical phraseology or 
complicated formulas. Principles are 
very simple and can be shown by very 
simple experiments and data. For 
example, wealth consists of natural 
products procured and transformed by 
Energy. Money circulates in return for 
that energy expended. The amount of 
expendable energy is unlimited,— I do 
not mean infinite——and how it is 
directed and expended depends on 
human knowledge and good will. In 
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exchanging its products money passes 
from hand to hand; but the money is 
not wealth; if there were no forgery or 
fraud, paper would be as good as gold 
for internal transactions. If all energy 
were expended on the things which 
nourish, warm, instruct, beautify, and 
give happiness, there might be abun- 
dance for all. Unfortunately, men will 
buy at high prices the things which 
minister to evil pleasures,— gluttony, 
display, and worse,— and the energies 
of supply, which might produce the 
things which are clean, lovely, and of 
good report, are turned aside to the 
causes of strife. Does anyone pretend 
that this kernel of political economy 
cannot be understood by boys of four- 
teen, or even of twelve? Twenty years’ 
experience has shown me that the aver- 
age boy is nearly, if not quite, as cap- 
able of appreciating principles as ‘the 
average man; for what is lost by the 
tendency of the immature mind to 
hard-and-fast definition between true 
and false is gained by its freedom from 
self-interested bias. It is only when 
required to draw inferences, or to 
generalize, that the immaturity of the 
mind is conspicuous. It can see princi- 
ples as the eye sees color. 

Two different acts of a boy’s mind 
are often confounded together by par- 
ents and teachers—his power of 
understanding facts and principles on 
the one hand, and of generalizing from 
them on the other. From this confusion 
of mind on the part of those who have 
the direction of children, two mistakes 
commonly arise: facts and principles 
are withheld as being ‘beyond their 
years,’ and the conclusions and ‘pre- 
judgments of older minds (which really 
are beyond their powers) are inculcated 
as facts. As these are quite foreign to 
the boy’s own mental processes, he re- 
tains them only by an effort of the 
memory and not of the understanding, 
and, therefore, they do not influence 
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his conduct. To this initial error in 
education is due also in after-life that 
inability to distinguish between facts 
and opinions, which is the root of so 
many idle controversies 

Boys do not set themselves against a 
kindly and intelligent instructor who 
knows his business; men do — as every 
true philosopher from Socrates to 
Ruskin has had to deplore. Les en- 
fants étant si intelligents, comment se 
fait-il que les hommes sotent si bétes? 
Ca vient de l'éducation. The French 
cynic is literally right! We make things 
difficult and obscure by our methods, 
and pass by the real beauties to invent 
imaginary ones. A distinguished lady, 
recently engaged in stirring up sedi- 
tion in India, once discoursed to me on 
Theosophy. Among other things she 
descanted on the mystery of the Circle 
— how it generated the six-rayed star, 
Solomon’s Seal formed by prolonging 
the rays; the symbolism of the superior 
and inferior worlds, the Star in the 
East, and a great deal more. I listened 
and was rather impressed. Having got 
home and slept on all this wisdom, I 
took seven pennies and arranged six to 
touch the central one. Venus Urania, 
the Muse of Mathematics, spoke to my 
mind’s ear: Is it possible that you don’t 
see that, as the distance from the 
centre of each penny to the centre of 
the next in any direction is the same in 
all cases, being equal to a diameter and 
forming an equilateral triangle, the 
outer circles must touch the central 
circle at six points, and the six-rayed 
star results from this simple fact 
alone? All the other wonderful things 
are mere arbitrary symbols, and the 
fact is simply that the distance from 
the centre to the edge is a constant for 
each particular size of circle. The 
really wonderful thing is that water, 
which takes the spherical form, has 
within it some principle which causes 
it to crystallize in six-rayed stars, as 
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may be seen in any snow-flake; but 
whether this can be legitimately taken 
as symbolic of other things depends 
on our knowledge of those other 
things. 

The wonders of symbolism are 
mostly fakes and masks, often con- 
cealing ignorance; the wonders of Na- 
ture are an avenue of beauty which 
leads up to God. This is perhaps the 
best reason for teaching Science — it 
leads up to look on Nature with the 
eyes of the poet to whom the ‘little 
flower in the crannied wall’ spoke of 
the unending wonders revealed by the 
laws of Form and Life. Kingsley’s 
Water-Babies, Glaucus, Eyes and No 
Eyes, Lives of the Hunted, Wild Animals 
I Have Known, Ethics of the Dust, Won- 
ders of the Microscope, and scores of 
other books can tell what those who 
have looked on Nature with loving 
eyes and wise hearts have seen: but 
how much more real are those wonders 
to the child who has seen these things 
with his own eyes, has watched plants 
grow and flower, and seen beasts and 
birds and insects in their own haunts. 
And when he grows older Science opens 
to him the whole realm of Law. 


There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O Earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the long street roars, hath 

been 

The stillness of the central sea. 


He sees Nature as one great Whole, 
throbbing with energy, instinct with 
life, directed by Immanent Intelligence 
— the Garment of God. 

Literature can revive these experi- 
ences, it cannot give them; the im- 
agination can reconstruct, it cannot 
reveal; and much literature is meaning- 
less to those who have never used their 

The Cornhill Magazine 
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senses to observe Nature at first hand. 
Nature has, for many, been spoiled by 
the theories of sciolists,— they are not 
men of science,—who have trans- 
ferred the Struggle for Existence which 
dominates the subconscious world of 
brute evolution, to the moral world of 
mankind, where it has no real place. 
The fallacy of this was demonstrated 
by Huxley in his Evolution and Ethics, 
and has been again emphasized in Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd’s Science of Power, in 
which he shows that, whereas, the - 
physical evolution proceeds by the con- 
tinuity of the germ-plasm transmitting 
inherited qualities, producing small 
variations and slow results, the mental 
evolution proceeds by the transmis- 
sion of the cultural inheritance, and 


can transform in one generation. 


The writer of the article on ‘Educa- 
tion by the Humanities’ says that 
Mijss Mason, in devising this literary 
scheme, ‘starts with the assumption 
— the truth of which the new method 
has proved to be well-grounded — 
that the mind of every normal child is 
of much the same quality, though of 
different calibre, and capable of re- 
ceiving the same training and produc- 
ing very similar results, quite irrespec- 
tive of the social class to which the 
child belongs. in short, that mental 
powers have no reference to class, the 
only differences being in individuals.’ 
Long experience of boys leads me to the 
same conclusions. If we want a truly 
democratic education which will har- 
monize present discords, we must rec- 
ognize the fact that there are among 
artisans hundreds of children with 
brains as good as those of any other 
social class, and give them both wings 
of the mind — Humanism and Science. 





A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A COUNTRY PARSON 


BY ALEXANDER MACRAE 


TuE life of a country parson is often 
supposed to be one of monotony and 
stagnation, and no doubt that is some- 
times thecase. But much depends upon 
. the parson himself. The man who is in 
sympathetic touch with the men and 
women around him, even in a small 
country village, will always find some- 
thing useful to occupy his time; and 
for such a man nothing that has in it a 
touch of human joy or sorrow or hope 
can ever be devoid of interest. My 
own parish is a very small one, situ- 
ated five miles from the nearest rail- 
way station. Its population of less 
than three hundred souls is entirely 
agricultural, simple and primitive in 
their ways, and singularly free from 
town influence, though living within 
thirty-five miles of London. Yet my 
life is neither dull nor monotonous, and 
never a day comes which does not 
bring its own duties and interests. 

It is Monday morning, and I wake 
up refreshed by the sound repose 
earned by my Sunday duties in the 
parish church, and also in a chapel 
more than two miles distant, where I 
hold a service every Sunday afternoon. 
I may mention, in passing, that the 
farmers of that end of the parish show 
their friendliness and good will by com- 
ing, each in his turn, to fetch me for 
this service and to drive me home 
again. Well then, as I awake, the sum- 
mer sunlight, rich with the promise of 
a fine day, is shining through my open 
window. The air is laden with the 
subtle, penetrating fragrance of roses 
and other garden flowers, and there 
are lilacs and laburnums in rich and 
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graceful bloom opposite to my win- 
dow. My first feeling is a sense of 
thankful delight to be in the full en- 
joyment of healthy life in such a beau- 
tiful world. At the same moment I 
become conscious of an unusual quiet 
that seems to have taken possession. 
of my surroundings. Even the song of 
the thrush sounds quiet, as if lacking 
some familiar accompaniment. The 
reason is that a noisy brood of starlings 


‘have either flitted away from their 


nest near my window or been de- 
voured by a cat, which is just as likely. 
In either case they have left a peaceful 
calm behind them. And so I get up; 
for what could possibly be more de- 
lightful on a fine morning in June 
than a leafy, flowery ancient garden? 

In the course of breakfast the post- 
man arrives, bringing, among other 
missives, the weekly letter from my 
boy at school, which my wife and my- 
self read in turn and discuss with in- 
terest. He was placed in the officers’ 
training corps at the commencement 
of the term, and now there has been a 
general at the school to hold an inspec- 
tion. We are struck by the number of 
military terms he manages to crowd 
into his account of the inspection, and 
we feel that, if only we could afford it, 
we might try to get him into the army. 
My mail, as usual on Monday morn- 
ing, is only a light one, but it contains a 
circular letter, asking me, of my char- 
ity, to preach a sermon and make a 
collection for a certain very worthy 
and deserving object which I would 
gladly helpif I could. Pooras thecountry 
parson usually is, there is hardly a 
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day that he does not receive a begging 
letter. Meanwhile, my wife opens the 
daily illustrated paper which is all the 
journalistic literature we allow our- 
selves in these lean and hard times, and 
there, sure enough, the first thing to 
arrest her attention is a picture of the 
inspection of our boy’s officers’ train- 
ing corps. How very interesting! My 
wife fetches a magnifying-glass, and 
we both try, in turn, to identify him; 
but in vain. The faces are too small, 
and under the magnifying-glass they 
appear too blurred and indistinct for 
recognition. ; 

In the good old days before the war 
I used to avoid the newspaper until 
the evening; but who could abide by 
such a rule as that in war time? I cer- 
tainly could not; and so I steal out 
under the beech tree at the end of the 
lawn, to spend a few minutes over the 
brief summaries that make up the let- 
terpress of my illustrated daily. But 
I must not spend too much time on it. 
In the ordinary routine of my life, I 
always like on Monday morning to 
choose my texts for the following Sun- 
day; and so my next move is into my 
study to look through that day’s Scrip- 
tures for texts. I soon come across a 
verse which I recognize as one of 
the texts in a volume of sermons 
in my possession by a well-known 
Nonconformist preacher. I take down 
the volume from its shelf, and return 
to my beech tree to study the sermon, 
and to see what I can get out of it for 
next Sunday. But before I am well 
settled down there is a message to say 
I am wanted. 

“Wanted by whom?’ 

‘It’s a woman come to the back 
door with some children. She looks 
like a tramp.’ 

I go round to the back door to inter- 
view this good woman. I find she knows 
how to speak for herself, for she gives 
me no time to ask her any questions. 
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‘Kind sir,’ she begins, ‘I have 
brought these ’ere young ’uns to ask 
if you would be good enough to put 
the water on ’em. I’ve always said as 
‘ow I should ’ave ’em done, but I’ve 
been a-putting off on it, and now, being 
that I am near the church, and the 
morning so fine, I says to myself, I 
ain’t a-going to put it off no longer. I 
had the others done in this ’ere church 
five years a-gone come next Baldock 
Fair, but these ain’t been done yet.’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know; you are Mrs. 
Bromley, and you are anxious to have 
your children baptized and brought up 
as they ought to be.’ — 

“Yes, my dear,’ she replied, ‘it’s me, 
and I wish my childer to grow up good 
like and to be honest like myse'f and 
their father, for we never steal no 
fowls nor fuel, and where we’ve been 
we leave it as we found it, and don’t 
do no harm to nobody.’ 

The necessary arrangements having 
been made with the help of my wife, 
we went to the church and proceeded 
with the baptismal service, which was 
got through without any untoward in- 
cident, except that the elder of the 
two children, when he felt the water 
on his face, vigorously protested and 
wanted to go away; but a shaking and 
a frown from his mother restored in- 
stant silence. I felt more charitable 
than I usually do on the subject of 
incense-burning in churches, as I held 
Mrs. Bromley’s poor odoriferous baby 
at the font. As the names were being 
entered in the register, Mrs. Bromley 
seemed to be quite overcome by her 
feelings of thankfulness. ‘Thank God,’ 
she said, ‘that’s done, and their names 
are wrote down in that there big book. 
It’s what they call the Book of Life, 
ain’t it?’ 

I tried to explain things to her a 
little, but she seemed tired. Perhaps 
it was the natural reaction from the 
strain caused by the thought of having 
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the water put on her children that had 
worked upon her nerves, or perhaps 
theology was too much for her, but, in 
any case, she had carried her baby 
nearly two miles, and had to carry it 
back again, no doubt giving the elder 
child also a lift or two; and so my wife 
took her into the kitchen and gave 
herself and her children some milk and 
pieces of cake, which she repaid with 
many thanks and blessings. As she 
was walking away, I asked her if that 
was her van in the lane leading to the 
Roman road. 

‘Oh, my dear, ne,’ she answered. 
“We ain’t got no van. We shall never 
rise to a van. Only a tent, that’s all 
as we’ve got, and we’ll never have no 
more.’ 

The depth of feeling with which 
these words were uttered made me feel 
that, even in the class to which Mrs. 
Bromley belonged, there were ambi- 
tious and disappointed hopes. Did she 
have hopes and visions at one time of 
a van all her own, painted in bright 
colors, with a curtained window, a 
stove, and other marks of comfort and 
luxury? If so her hopes and visions 
had evidently vanished, and her poor 
heart knew its own bitterness, perhaps 
as keenly as any princess who was 
ever disappointed in her hopes of a 
palace and a crown. 

I had no sooner settled down once 
more under my favorite beech-tree 
than another visitor was announced. 
This time it was a gentleman who 
handed in a card and had been shown 
into my study. There I found him, a 
seal-headed sport of the first quality, 
in a blazer of unknown pattern, and 
gray flannel trousers which allowed a 
fine exposure of gayly colored stock- 
ings. He had called to ask if I received 
confessions. I referred him, somewhat 
unsympathetically, to his parish priest, 
that being, I believe, a title which very 
good Churchmen are fond of using. 
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He was only thinking he would like to 
spend his next holiday near an old 
church where confessions were re- 
ceived: according to Catholic custom. 
He then went on to tell me that he 
believed there was a brass to an an- . 
cestor of his in my church. 

I glanced again at his card. ‘Yes,’ 
I replied, ‘there is a well-known brass 
to a man of your name in the chancel. 
He was vicar of this parish about the 
end of the fifteenth century.’ 

“Yes,” he continued; ‘I have seen it 
mentioned in a book,.and I have 
thought I should like to see it.’ 

‘But I used to think,’ I answered, 
‘that fifteenth-century priests were not 
supposed to become ancestors.’ 

‘Well, I don’t exactly know,’ he re- 
plied, ‘that he was a direct ancestor of 
mine, but I suppose I am somehow 
connected with him.’ 

A little further inquiry elicited the 
fact that the only known connection 
my visitor could claim with the fif- 
teenth-century vicar was that they 
both had the same surname. As the 
conversation proceeded, my sport be- 
came more and more communicative. 
He was an assistant master in a private 
preparatory school in the next county. 
For some reason or other he had a holi- 
day that day, and had started out on 
his bicycle to visit some old churches. 
He was much interested in churches, 
and intended to take holy orders him- 
self. He was going to take a London 
degree, which he believed any bishop 
would accept as proof of a liberal edu- 
cation. In fact, he had already sent 
for and received a copy of the syllabus 
for the matriculation examination. 
How many a youth have I known 
since my schooldays who, in a fit of 
ambition for academic distinction, 
sent for a syllabus of the London ma- 
triculation examination, to realize, 
after not many days, that to get a 
degree was not quite the same thing 
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as getting a matriculation syllabus. 
My sport and myself parted on the 
best possible terms, he politely assur- 
ing me of the pleasure it gave him 
to meet me, and I wishing him every 
success in all his academic aims and 
plans. 

The morning is now pretty well ad- 
vanced, and by the time I have 
thought out the skeleton of a sermon 
from the well-stocked storehouse of 
the volume already mentioned, it is 
time for lunch—a frugal war-time 
lunch of succulent herbs. I like these 
war-time lunches and dinners, though 
my wife tells me they entail more 
work in the way of cooking than old 
pre-war joints of beef and mutton did. 

Shortly after lunch I set out to visit 
a hamlet about a mile and a half away. 
The first man I meet on my way is old 
Ted Greene, the road man. He wants 
to know how I think the war is getting 
on. That is a question my parishion- 
ers are never tired of asking me. 
‘How do you think the war is getting 
on now, sir?’ They all like to hear 
my opinion, however little it may be 
worth. 

Old Ted cannot read himself, but his 
wife can, and he is always ready to 
relate with evident pride what his 
wife has been ‘a-reading’ in the papers. 
‘My wife has been a-reading as how 
them Germans have been a-starving 
on their prisoners to death and a-mur- 
dering on poor women and children in 
cold blood like. The cruel and blood- 
thirsty varmints! Ah, it’s rum work is 
war, and no mistake!’ 

I leave the road man to meditate in 
solitude on the horrors of war, and 
continue my journey. The next person 
I meet is Mrs. Reed, a former parish- 
ioner, but now living in a neighboring 
parish at a distance of five or six miles. 
After the usual exchange of greetings, 
I tell Mrs. Reed that I knew she was 
visiting her old friends in the parish, 
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because I saw her at church last 
evening. 

‘And mighty glad I was to be there,’ 
she says, ‘and hear the Prayer Book 
service as I was used to.’ 

‘Does not your own new vicar,’ I 
ask, ‘give you the Prayer Book 
services?’ 

“No, sir,’ she replied, ‘that he don’t. 
He’s all for Popery, and we none on 
us like it. The master, him what my 
husband works for like, he calls him a 
scarlet woman; and when I see him 
dressed up in this ’ere thing what he 
wears like a great red quilt, thinks I 
to myself, “Well, you do look like an 
old scarlet woman, and no mistake’’; 
and my goodness, ain’t it grand, this 
’ere quilt thing? All scarlet and gold 
like. Then he has a boy with him what 
burns some stuff — I forget what they 
call it, and I don’t want to know 
neither; but the boy keeps a-burning 
and a-swinging on it about like, till 
the church is full of smoke. Some like 
the smell of this ’ere smoke, but I 
don’t; it ain’t neither sweet smell nor 
Gospel for me; and one day when the 
vicar met me, he says to me, “Mrs. 
Reed, you ain’t been to church lately.” 
“No more I ain’t,” says I. “And how 
is that?” says he, so meek like that 
you would think butter could n’t melt 
in his mouth; which riled me like. And 
says I, “I don’t like your dirty smoke; 
it makes me cough and I ain’t a-going 
to your church no more.” And with 
that I just sails past him.’ 

I no sooner part with Mrs. Reed 
than I come upon Mr. Gunner, an old 
retired gamekeeper, recently come to 
live in the parish. He is feeding hens 
in front of his cottage door, and, as 
usual, is ready to talk with me. Hav- 
ing received such answers as I am able 
to give to his questions about the war 
and how it is getting on, he begins to 
tell me, in angry, voluble tones, how 
the fox had got in among his hens the 
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night before and killed seven of them. 
I ask him if it is not usual in such a 
case as that to receive compensation 
from the Master of the Hounds. 

‘That all depends,’ he answers. 
“You may, and you may not. I’m go- 
ing toapply. If I liked I could tell them 
as how I ain’t been a gamekeeper for 
three-and-forty years without knowing 
how to catch a fox, and if they don’t 
pay for my hens, there ain’t going to 
be no foxes for them hereabouts when 
they come this way.’ 

The depredations of the fox among 
the cottagers’ hens is a frequent source 
of annoyance and ill-feeling in these 
parts. 

Having left old ‘Velveteens’ to feed 
his hens and write his letter to the 
Master of the Hounds, I make my 
way to old Mrs. Browne’s cottage. 
She is the oldest person in the parish 
and has lived in her ancient sixteenth- 
century cottage ever since she was a 
little girl, more than eighty years ago. 
Here her husband came to live with 
her. Here she reared her family. And 
now her only companion is a caged 
jay, which entertains her by mimick- 
ing her cough, the caterwauling of cats, 
or any other noise that takes its fancy. 
When she has no other company Mrs. 
Browne often entertains herself by 
talking to her jay, and a wonderful 
talker she is. I have heard it said of 
George Meredith’s marvelous conver- 
sational powers, that he would go on 
for half an hour hardly ever hesitating 
for a word; but Mrs. Browne has never 
once hesitated for a word during the 
eighty and some odd years that she 
has been talking her own homely rus- 
tic speech. She has such a sympa- 
thetic, flexible voice, and such a nat- 
ural and expressive modulation of it, 
that it is always pleasant to listen to 
her. To the Suffragettes her gifts 
would have been invaluable; but hers 
has been a nobler and more beautiful 
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life. She was the devoted wife of an 
honest man for fifty years, and has 
reared a healthy, wholesome family, 
all of whom have become profitable 
members of the commonwealth. I find 
Mrs. Browne not at all in her best 
form to-day, for she has hardly any 
smile of welcome for me, as she usually 
has. Her cottage has been invaded by 
an army of rats. 

‘Eighty-two years come Michael- 
mas next,’ she says, ‘ever since I was 
six years old have I lived in this ’ere 
cottage, and never before have I been 
tormented by them brutes in this way. 
Just afore you come in, sir, one on ’em 
come and sat staring at me in that 
there corner and raised his paw just for 
all the world as if he was a-putting of 
his thumb to his nose at me, and him 
as big as a rabbit; and that’s as true 
as I am a-telling you on it. They keep 
on a-running and a-squealing all over 
the house and over my bed all night 
long, and there ain’t nothing as they 
can’t get at. I have to hang the bread 
in a basket from that there beam, as 
you see, sir, to keep it from them. I’m 
fair worrited to death. What between 
this ’ere war and them rats, nobody 
can’t get no peace.’ 

I am glad to say that before my 
next visit Mrs. Browne’s landlord had 
sent a man with traps and poison, who 
accounted for eight rats in one night. 
If there were any survivors, they mi- 
grated to safer quarters, and Mrs. 
Browne assured me that, when she lay 
down to rest the following night in per- 
fect peace, with no rats squealing and 
ramping about, ‘it was for all the 
world like being in Heaven.’ 

Before I left Mrs. Browne’s cottage 
one of her neighbors came in to lay 
before me some grievances of her own. 
She had been upset by the conduct of 
one of the choir boys during my ser- 
mon the evening before. 

“Well, you see, sir,’ she went on, 
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‘it’s like this ’ere; you can’t see what 
pranks them little imps get up to 
when you are in the pulpit, and they 
think as nobody sees them. There was 
Tommy Ward last night; he rolled up 
his handkercher into a bunny like, 
with ears and all, and then he kept on 
making it jump up his arm, and mak- 
ing all the other boys laugh, and, the 
Lord forgive me, he very nearly made 
me laugh myself, it was so comical to 
see that there rolled-up handkercher 
going on for all the world as if it were 
alive. And there was you talking so 
beautiful, and them little imps of 
choir boys a-spoiling of your sermon 
for all as could see them.’ 

‘I quite understand,’ I answered. 
‘He is always up to his pranks. I 
think I must turn him out of the 
choir.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ she replied, ‘I would not 
like you for to go as far as that. Boys 
will be boys, and I never like to be too 
hard on ’em. As I say many a time to 
Mrs. Browne here, you never know 
what a boy may turn out to be one 
day. There was Tommy’s own father; 
he was a pickle, if you like; and there 
he is now, taking the bag round at 
church, and looking more like a squire 
than a laborer. No, sir, I would never 
be too hard on a boy for a little fun; 
but if you was to speak to him and tell 
him not to try to be funny in the house 
of God, I dare say he would mind 
what he was a-doing of.’ 

When I had come to an understand- 
ing with this good and kind-hearted 
lady about the best way of dealing 
with Tommy Ward, she took her de- 
parture, leaving me to indulge in some 
secret reflections of my own with re- 
gard to the endless trouble and nui- 
sance of choir boys generally, and some- 
times of choir men, as well. As I, too, 
was about to depart, Mrs. Browne 
asked me if I had time to read some- 
thing to her before I went away. I 
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told her I would make time for that, 
and so I read to her Psalm Ixxi out of 
my pocket Prayer Book. 

‘“Forsake me not, O God, in mine 
old age when I am gray-headed ”— how 
them words do comfort me,’ she ob- 
served. ‘I was never taught to read 
myself, as you know, but it do me a 
power of good to listen to them as can 
read like you, sir. When I was a little 
girl I used to work for the farmer’s 
wife at The Grange, what you’ve 
heard me speak of, and she taught me 
to say, “Glory to Thee, my God, this 
night,” and it’s been a wonderful com- 
fort to me all my life. Many a time 
when I lie abed awake of a night I say 
to myself: 

‘When in the night I sleepless lie, 

My soul with heavenly thoughts supply; 
Let no ill dreams disturb my rest, 

No powers of darkness me molest.’ 
And then, with the merest suspicion 
of a smile, she declared them rats to 
be as bad as any powers of darkness 
she ever knowed, and continued her 
hymn: 

‘Teach me to live that I may dread 

The grave as little as my bed; 

Teach me to die that so I may 

Rise glorious on the awful day.’ 

Pray, sir, if that ain’t a beautiful 
prayer I don’t know what is; and how 
it do comfort me to say it, as I draw 
near my own grave, which can’t no- 
how be very far off at my time of life. 

About eighty years had come and 
gone since a mistress, probably pos- 
sessed of little or no book-learning her- 
self, taught, out of goodness and kind- 
ness of heart, a simple but beautiful 
hymn to a poor peasant girl, to 
whom throughout all the struggles 
and trials of a long life of poverty 
and toil it has proved a never-failing 
source of strength and comfort — 
more, perhaps, than a whole school 
course of the mechanical religious in- 
struction about which we squabble 
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and quarrel so much in these days 
could have done. We little know how 
far-reaching in its effects a simple act 
of real kindness may sometimes prove. 


_ How far that little candle throws his 
beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 


‘Well, Mrs. Browne, I must get off 
now, or I’ll keep my wife waiting for 
tea, and she won’t like that.’ 

‘That’s quite right, sir. A man 
ought to think of his wife, and the tea 
don’t get no better by being kept 
standing. Good-bye, sir, and thank 
you, and I hope you won’t be long o’ 
calling on me again.’ 

And so I turn my footsteps home- 
ward, and on my way I meet the 
school children of the hamlet which I 
had been visiting. They, too, are on 
their way home, sauntering thought- 
lessly and happily along in the balmy 
warmth of the summer afternoon. 
Some of them are walking on the em- 
bankment that protects the road from 
the floods of the stream alongside of 
it, others peering into the hedge on the 
opposite side of the road for birds’ 
nests — now running about, now loi- 
tering, shouting, and laughing, all of 
them quite unconscious of the flight 
of time. Some will take a couple of 
hours on the mile-and-a-half journey 
between the school and their homes. 
And this Monday afternoon of fine 
summer weather most of them look so 
smart and pretty in the clean pina- 
fores and collars in which their indus- 
trious and devoted mothers have 
dressed them for the week. How so 
many of these village mothers, with 
such slender means and scant time, 
can keep their children so clean and 
so attractive, is one of the mysteries 
of motherly love. But there the chil- 
dren are, bright, happy, and winning, 
mostly kind and agreeable to each 
other, sometimes squabbling and quar- 
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reling, but soon making it up again, 
and always interesting to watch. 
Oh, happy living things! no tongue 

Their beauty might declare: 


A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware. 


These walks along lanes and hedge- 
rows to and from a country village 
school, what an inexhaustible source 
of delight they are for young people in 
fine summer weather, when roads and 
paths are no longer wet and muddy, 
but dry and clean, bright and fragrant 
with flower and blossom, and vocal 
with the song of birds! What possi- 
bilities of happy memories for long 
years to come; and how sad to think 
that some of those happy innocent 
children will soon find their way tc 
the squalid streets of the great city, 
too often to sink in the midst of its 
poverty and sin! 

Alas! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play; 

No sense have they of ills to come, 
Nor cares beyond to-day; 


But see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate. 


Could it not be possible to make life 
on the land as attractive as dust- 
collecting and street-sweeping in the 
service of the London County Coun- 
cil? — for that is the kind of work for 
which the young men of this parish are 
always ready to desert the land. And 
yet how much greater the skill re- 
quired for successful work on the land, 
and how much more varied and inter- 
esting that work ought to be to any 
man of ordinary intelligence. As the 
children draw near me, they become 
somewhat subdued in their talk and 
movements, perhaps out of respect for 
me, perhaps expecting that I am going 
to stop and talk to them, as I often 
do. But I am already due at home, 
and as I show no sign of stopping this 
afternoon, the girls curtsey and the 
boys give a jerky military salute as 
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they pass me with a ‘Good-afternoon, 
sir.’ 

Tea on the lawn under my favorite 
beech tree. How rich in flavor, how 
delightfully refreshing it is after my 
afternoon walk in the summer sun. 
But my day’s work is not yet ended; 
for my living is a poor one, which has 
to be supplemented by something 
from fifty. to a hundred pounds a year, 
and to earn that money there is some- 
thing more to be done before I can 
consider my day’s work’ satisfactorily 
ended. Nevertheless, I manage to save 
out of my evening a good hour for 
some interesting and instructive read- 


. ing out of one of the leading monthly 


magazines. These I get when they 
are a month old, from a lending library 
in our nearest town; for there are two 
very important things which I have 
learned from experience. One is that 
to visit my parishioners frequently, 
but only at such times as may be most 
The National Magazine 


convenient for them, helps me to get 
into pleasant: and profitable relations 
with them much more than many 
daily services in an empty church could 
do; the other is, that, for such sermons 
as they care to hear and listen to, 
there is more help to be found in the 
best of the current periodicals than in 
the works of St. Augustine, or even in 
the literature of the ‘Life and Liberty’ 
movement. 

At last the long shadows of the eve- 
ning vanish, the twilight creeps on, 
and as I end my day, listening to the 
song of the nightingale, I wonder if, 
after all, there are many things more 
delightful or more full of human in- 
terest than the life and work of an 
English country parson whose parish- 
ioners are well disposed and friendly 
to him, and whose income is sufficient 
to enable him to provide himself and 
his household with the necessary daily 
bread. 
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[Eprror1au Note: A short review of M. Lefranc’s book has already been 
printed in Tue Livine AcE, and may be found in the number for April 12. 
Since that date, however, the book has attracted great attention everywhere in 
England, and has been the subject of much controversy. The present review has 
been widely praised for its admirable summary of the evidence.] 


As a visible sign of the new intel- 
lectual alliance between the French 
and English peoples M. Abel Lefranc’s 
recent Shakespearean researches * will 
arouse the sympathetic interest of 
British scholars. 

M. Lefranc, who has long been a 
distinguished professor of the Collége 
de France, is best known to the 
learned world by his erudite works on 
Rabelais, Ronsard, and Moliére; but 
he has also devoted much of his time 
and attention to the complexities of 
the Shakespeare problem, and the 
present volumes are the result of an 
intimate acquaintance with the Eng- 
lish poet and of patient investigations 
which have extended over many years. 

From a careful scrutiny of bio- 
graphical records M. Lefranc has de- 
duced the fact that the closest con- 
nection exists between the lives and 
literary production of the three French 
authors who are his specialty, and 
that their personal history, as far as 
we are fortunate enough to know it, 


has its complete counterpart in their. 


poems and dramas. Nor, says he, is 
this true of them alone, for such scanty 
information as we possess of the Greek 


* Sous le Me ue de William Shakespeare. Wil- 
liam Stanley, VIe Comte de Derby. 2 vols. Paris: 
Payot et C e. 1919. 
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dramatists leads to the conclusion that 
the daily life and mental experiences 
of an schylus, a Sophocles, and an 
Aristophanes are the background of 
their immortal plays. Generally speak- 
ing, every crisis in the existence of an 
artist, every influence brought to bear 
upon him, every emotion which flits 
across his consciousness, leaves its 
trace in his work, if we have but the 
skill to discover it. Life and litera- 
ture stand to each other as cause and 
effect. 

When M. Lefranc applied this gen- 
eralization to Shakespeare, he was at 
once confronted with the incongruity 
between the great Englishman’s tra- 
ditional personality and the Shake- 
spearean poems and dramas, and from 
the internal evidence afforded by the 
latter he felt justified in laying down 
the three following propositions: 

1. The dramatic and poetical works 
which were performed and published 
under the name of the actor William 
Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon in 
the late sixteenth century cannot pos- 
sibly have been composed by him. 

2. According to every evidence the 
author of these works was a member 
of the English aristocracy who desired 
to remain anonymous. 
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8. An extraordinary assemblage of 
concordances, inductions, and actual 
facts permits one to infer that the 
dramas and poems attributed to Wil- 
liam Shakespeare are really the works 
of William Stanley, sixth Earl of 
Derby (1561-1642). 

The first proposition was, of course, 
formulated long ago by the Baconians 
and other heterodox Shakespearean 
scholars, but M. Lefranc’s develop- 
ment of the thesis is interesting be- 
cause of the new sidelights which his 
position as a foreigner and a Latin, 
standing aside from the more familiar 
English view of the poet, enables him 
to throw upon the question. 

The Frenchman in M. Lefranc was 
naturally attracted first of all to Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, for this early work shows 
French influence at every turn, and a 
French scholar is, perhaps, better fitted 
than anyone else to estimate it. The 
following is a résumé of the argument 
by which he seeks to prove that the 
play could not have been written by 
Shakespeare of Stratford. 

If we accept the year 1589 as the 
date of Love’s Labour’s Lost we are con- 
fronted with an anomaly. We have 
every reason to suppose that the young 
Shakespeare, but lately arrived from 
his Warwickshire home, and employed 
in an humble capacity at a public the- 
atre, was precluded by his condition 
of life from intimate association with 
the nobility and the great personages 
of the literary world, was unable, by 
reason of his previous education and 
upbringing, to appreciate such associ- 
ation even if it had been vouchsafed 
to him, and was incapable of acquiring 
suddenly all the delicacies and subtle 
graces of aristocratic conversation and 
polite behavior, which were as a great 
gulf fixed between the upper classes 
and the people in the Elizabethan age. 
Nor is it likely that all of Shakespeare’s 
time was spent in London, where he 
VOL. 15-NO. 756 ; 
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might conceivably have enjoyed a cer- 
tain amount of leisure, for he must 
have traveled with the rest of his com- 
pany when once he became an actor, 
and the wear and tear of provincial 
tours would leave him little time for 
study or literary composition. 

Now the unknown young actor 
makes his début as a dramatist. And 
what is the character of his first play? 
It is not an adaptation of some older 
piece, which he might have polished 
and transformed with a reasonable 
prospect of pleasing a theatrical audi- 
ence. It is not a scene from English 
life, which by a stretch of the imagi- 
nation we might presume him suffi- 
ciently experienced and _ skillful to 
delineate successfully. Quite the con- 
trary. Love’s Labour’s Lost is an ingen- 
ious and complicated work which pre- 
supposes on the part of its author an 
intimate acquaintance with the man- 
ners, thoughts, and speech of the no- 
bility. Like The Tempest, which closes 
Shakespeare’s career, it is derived from 
no known literary source. It is not 
English, but French from end to end. 
The language is the language of the 
French court in the sixteenth century. 
The manners are those of the French 
nobility. The plot is a thinly veiled 
study of court life under Henri of Na- 
varre, who afterwards became Henri 
Quatre of France, and the Princess of 
France is no other than Marguerite de 
Valois, the ‘Reine Margot’ of the 
Heptameron. Biron, Longaville, and 
Dumain are historical figures, well 
known to every traveling English 
aristocrat of the period. Biron is 
Charles de Gontaut, Baron de Biron, 
born in 1562, son of the Lieutenant- 
General of Guyenne, and from early 
youth the friend and supporter of 
Henri Quatre. Longaville is Henri 
d’Orléans, Duke of Longueville, Gov- 
ernor of Picardy, the conqueror of the 
troops of the League at Senlis, and a 
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constant partisan of Henri Quatre. 
His mother, the Duchess of Longue- 
ville, was Henri’s aunt. Dumain may 
probably be identified with Mayenne, 
Duke of Maine, at first a friend of 
Henri Quatre, afterwards his enemy. 
The passage in Act V, Scene ii: 


Rosalind: You’ll ne’er be friends with 
him; he killed your sister. 
Katherine: He made her melancholy, 
sad, and heavy; 
And so she died: had she been 
light, like you, 
Of such a merry, nimble, 
stirring spirit, 
She might have been a 
grandam ere she died, 


recalls the pitiful story of the young 
and lovely Héléne de Tournon, the 
daughter of one of Marguerite’s ladies- 
in-waiting. In 1577, two years before 
Margot paid the famous visit to Na- 
varre, which according to M. Lefranc 
forms the scene of Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
she traveled with a gay suite of ladies 
and gentlemen to Brabant. The fétes 
and merrymakings which took place 
on that occasion are alluded to in Act 
II, Scene i, when Rosalind says to 
Biron: 


Did I not dance with you in Brabant once? 


The itinerary included Le Catelet, 
Cambresis, Valenciennes, Mons, Na- 
mur, Huy, and Liége, at which last 
place, says Marguerite in her M émotres: 


Our arrival was greeted with all honor 
and rejoicing, and our stay would have 
been even more agreeable had it not been 
for the misfortune which happened to 
Mdlle. de Tournon. Her story being so 
remarkable I must needs relate it. Mme. 
de Tournon, who was at the time my lady- 
in-waiting, had several other daughters, 
the eldest of whom was married to M. 
de Balangon, the King of Spain’s Governor 
for the County of Bourgogne. When this 
daughter left home she asked Mme. de 
Tournon to lend her Mdlle. de Tournon 

. which the mother did. Mdlle. de 
Tournon stayed .with her sister for several 
years, and as she was very agreeable and 
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amiable, M. le Marquis de Varembon, who 
was destined for the Church, wished to 
marry her. ; 


The other relations of the Marquis 
consented to the match, but M. de 
Balancgon stubbornly opposed it. Mme. 
de Tournon took great offense at this, 
and promptly removed her daughter, 
whom she treated with the greatest 
severity and even violence. 


Wishing nothing so much as to escape 
from this tyranny {Marguerite resumes] 
Mdlle. de Tournon was extremely happy 
when she learned that I was going to 
Flanders, for she expected that the Mar- 
quis de Varembon would be there, as in- 
deed he was, and that as he was now in a 
position to marry, since he had entirely 
given up the Church, he would ask for her 
hand and she would thus be delivered from 
her mother’s harshness. The Marquis de 
Varembon and young Balangon, his bro- 
ther, were at Namur, as I have said. 
Young de Balangon, who was not nearly 
as agreeable as the other, frequented the 
girl’s society and sought her out, but all 
the while we were at Namur the Marquis 
de Varembon pretended not to know her. 
Her vexation, regret, and annoyance so 
rent her heart (for she forced herself to be 
cheerful when he was present and to show 
no concern) that suddenly she could no 
longer breathe but in lamentations and 
with mortal pains. As she had no disease, 
her youth struggled with death for eight 
or ten days; but all the efforts of the phy- 
sicians could not save her, and a few days 
after I reached Liége she expired. 


A magnificent funeral was given her 
by Marguerite’s orders, and the re- 
calcitrant lover, coming unexpectedly 
on the scene, in much the same way 
that Hamlet encountered the funeral 
of Ophelia, was so overcome with grief 
and remorse that he, too, died soon 
afterwards. 

This is the tragedy whose memory 
is evoked, together with the pleasanter 
recollections of the balls and banquets 
of Flanders and Alengon, and which 
comes so naturally into the conversa- 
tion of Marguerite’s ladies, among 
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whom was still the mother of the un- 
fortunate girl. 

Two years later Marguerite under- 
took her celebrated journey to Na- 
varre, which M. Lefranc assumes as 
the date for the action of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost. The older date of 1427, which 
many critics favor on the strength of 
a passage from Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 
he rejects because of the prominent part 
played in the drama by the settlement 
of Aquitaine, a question which was not 
under discussion at the earlier period. 

In 1579 Marguerite’s dowry was 
partially unpaid and, aside from the 
sums which had not been handed 
over, the King of Navarre still claimed 
territorial rights in Gascony and Guy- 
enne, or Aquitaine, which is, therefore, 
justly spoken of in the play as ‘the 
dowry of a queen.’ This was the occa- 
sion for Marguerite’s journey, in which 
she went from town to town of her 
husband’s dominions, accompanied by 
her ‘flying squadron’ of gay and win- 
some ladies, upon whose fascinations 
she counted to win over the gentlemen 
of Henri’s court. So openly was the 
fact recognized at the time that the 
engagement of wit and beauty which 
followed was called the ‘Guerre des 
Amoureux.’ 

As to the ascetic decision taken by 
the King and his courtiers at the be- 
ginning of Love’s Labour’s Lost, there is 
a letter from Cobham to Walsingham 
which shows a curious parallelism. 
Cobham writes that the King of Na- 
varre had summoned to his court cele- 
brated leaders of the Protestant faith, 
and had reformed his household, and 
that his sister, Catherine of Bourbon, 
had done the same; that the sober and 
honorable course of life there pursued 
had attracted many personages among 
both Catholics and Protestants; and 
that several people of quality proposed 
sending their children thither to enjoy 
these advantages. 
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In Act V, Scene ii, when the Princess 
says: 
Yes, as much love in rhyme 
As would be crammed up in a sheet of 


paper, 

Writ on both sides, the leaf, margent, and 
all; 

That he was wont to seal in Cupid’s name, 


she is describing peculiarities of Hen- 
ri’s love letters. In addition to the 
special seal which he used, the ad- 
dress and the body of his letters bore 
various emblems, and the signature 
was particularly ornate. There exists, 
in the possession of Count Le Gonidec 
de Traissan, the authentic original of 
the song Charmante Gabrielle, written 
throughout by the hand of Henri 
Quatre, and sent by him to Gabrielle 
d’Estrées. It has all the character- 
istics mentioned in Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
including several stanzas which are 
written in the margin. 

With regard to the year 1579, which 
M. Lefranc supposes to be the date of 
the action of Love’s Labour’s Lost, Sully 
says, ‘The Court of Navarre was for a 
time most fair and pleasant. There 
was nothing talked of but love and 
the pleasures and pastimes dependent 
upon it.’ He adds that the guests 
were entertained. with comedians, jest- 
ers, and musicians, and that long 
rambles ‘through the beautiful park 
of Nérac alternated with balls and 
banquets, fétes and hunting parties. 
The life was so gay that Marguerite 
exclaimed, ‘We did not envy the Court 
of France, for the Princess of Navarre 
and I had a number of ladies and 
maidens, and the King, my husband, 
was surrounded by a troop of as hon- 
est lords and gentlemen as ever I saw 
among the gallantest at Court.’ 

The effect of this internal evidence 
is such that M. Lefranc feels justified 
in denying the possibility of Shake- 
spearean authorship for the play. In 
his opinion, while a clever young 
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dramatist might conceivably have 
gathered a certain number of data 
for the background of his piece, it is 
impossible that a middle-class, stay- 
at-home Englishman should have 
known all the gossip, the innuendoes, 
the peculiarities of princely love let- 
ters, the joys and sorrows of a little 
court which was farther removed 
from sixteenth-century London than 
is some small group of Balkan royal- 
ties from the London of to-day. This 
negative criticism, however, is only a 
part of M. Lefranc’s task. If Shake- 
speare did not write Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, who did? Evidently the author 
must have been some English noble- 
man, and by preference some noble- 
man who knew the Court of Navarre 
personally, and not merely from hear- 
say. And was there such an individ- 
ual? M. Lefranc thinks he existed in 
the sixth Earl of Derby. 

The constructive argument is two- 
fold. In the first place it aims to show 
in a general way that the Earl of 
Derby was a dramatic author, and, 
secondly, that he wrote this particular 
play. The evidence on the first point 
is contained in two letters, which were 
written by a certain George Fenner in 
London, and which are dated June 30, 
1599. One is addressed to his partner 
Balthazar Gybels, at Antwerp, and 
reads: ‘Therle of Darby is busyed only 
in penning comedies for the commoun 
players,’ while the other is directed to 
Sire Humfredo Galdelli or Giuseppe 
Tusinga, Venice, and repeats: ‘Our 
Erle of Darby is busye in penning 
commedyes for the common players.’ * 
This is the sole positive assertion yet 
discovered that the Earl of Derby 
wrote any plays at all; but upon it the 
French savant rears an imposing 
structure. 

First, as to the letters and their 


* State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, Vol. 271, 
Nos. 34, 35. 
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writer. George Fenner, says M. Le- 
franc, was a secret political agent, 
who was working for the Catholic 
cause, and who had correspondents at 
Antwerp and Venice. His confidential 
letters were intercepted by Elizabeth’s 
government, and have thus found 
their way into the state papers. From 
their context we learn that some of the 
English Catholic nobility were ex- 
pecting an uprising about June, 1599, 
and were anxious for the support of 
Lord Derby, whom they considered a 
possible candidate for the English 
throne. Fenner had made inquiries 
about what could be attempted with 
him, but the information obtained 
proved that the leaders of the insur- 
rection could not count upon him, 
since he was ‘busyed only’ with the 
composition of plays and would not 
be disturbed on any pretext. 

In addition to the testimony of 
Fenner’s letters there is a strong pre- 
sumption of Lord Derby’s interest in 
the theatre from the fact that his 
grandfather, his father, and his elder 
brother, the unfortunate. Ferdinando, 
Lord Strange, were all patrons of the 
stage, and that the family mansions 
were the scenes of more frequent and 
more magnificent dramatic perform- 
ances than any other English private 
houses of the period. From earliest 
childhood he must have been familiar 
with things theatrical, and as William 
Shakespeare was a member of his 
brother’s company, he undoubtedly 
knew the Stratford actor; but that he 
actually wrote plays for this or any 
other specified company there is no 
evidence. 

Granting, however, that the Earl of 
Derby wrote ‘comedies for the com- 
moun players,’ according to Fenner’s 
letters, what proof have we that he 
composed Love’s Labour’s Lost ? 

The author of this play, in M. Le- 
franc’s opinion, must have been an 
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English aristocrat, who had traveled 
in France, who knew the court life of 
Navarre from within, who was of a 
sufficiently high rank to present the 
slightly disguised history of this court 
as no obscure, middle-class individual 
would have ventured to do, and who 
had some connection with the writer 
and producer of Mysteries described 
in the character of Holofernes. 

We have now to ask how far the 
sixth Earl of Derby fulfills these 
requirements. 

On Wednesday, the 27th of July, 
1582, young William Stanley, the fu- 
ture Lord Derby, who was then 
twenty-one years of age, arrived in 
Paris with his tutor, Mr. Richard 
Lloyd. On the 1st of August his name 
appears, in a letter of Faunt, among 
those of various prominent English- 
men who were traveling in Italy, Ba- 
varia, and France. He had a most 
flattering reception at the Court of 
Henri Trois, where his family was well 
and favorably known. From Paris he 
and his tutor visited Orléans, Blois, 
Tours, and Saumur, and at Angers 
they intended to establish themselves, 
as we learn from a letter of Mr. Lloyd 
to Walsingham. Some time during the 
year 1587 Stanley returned to England. 

Of the young nobleman’s doings be- 
tween the years 1582 and 1587 we 
know nothing more, for the Derby 
archives of that period are mostly lost, 
and A Brief Account of the Travels of 
the Celebrated Sir William Stanley, Son 
of the Fourth Earl of Derby, of Lathom 
Hall, Lancashire, is fiction and not 
fact. He may be presumed, like other 
young Englishmen of his station, to 
have made the Grand Tour, to have 
visited Navarre, Spain, Italy, and a 
part of Germany, but of his travels no 
record remains. 

The second argument, as to the in- 
timate knowledge of Navarre and its 
court life, moves in a circle. The man 
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who wrote Love’s Labour’s Lost, says 
M. Lefranc, undoubtedly had that 
knowledge. He had seen or heard an 
exact description of the King of Na- 
varre’s ornate and peculiar love let- 
ters; he had listened to the story of 
Héléne de Tournon; he was intimate 
with the Reine Margot and her lively 
maidens; he describes Henri and the 
courtiers of Navarre with the ease and 
sure touch of a close friend; he even 
remembers the taste for Rabelais 
which prevailed in that gay circle. 
He could not have been William Shake- 
speare, of Stratford, the insular Eng- 
lishman, son of an illiterate father, 
father of a daughter who never learned 
to sign her name. We may grant all 
this, but then the question arises: Was 
this man William Stanley, Earl of 
Derby? And the answer cannot be 
yes; for there is no scrap of written 
evidence to show that Stanley ever 
visited Navarre, and merely to sur- 
mise with M. Lefranc that he did so, 
because many noblemen were sending 
their sons to that place in 1583, at a 
time when he was in France, and that 
he was well received at Henri’s Court 
because he had had a flattering recep- 
tion at the Court of France, is not 
proof. It is simply an inference. The 
argument that only a man of quality 
would have dared to make such trans- 
parent allusions to the private lives 
of contemporary royalties is on the 
same footing. It may induce us to 
believe that the author of Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost was an aristocrat, as may 
also the circumstance that the play 
was always given at court during the 
sixteenth century, and not in any pub- 
lic theatre; but on the scanty evidence 
which we possess we cannot assert that 
this aristocrat was the Earl of Derby. 

With regard to Holofernes, M. Le- 
franc begins his argument by clearing 
away the mistake of identifying that 
character with John ‘Florio. Of all 
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people in the world, the excellent trans- 
lator of Montaigne was the last man to 
think of in such a connection, and be- 
sides there is nothing to indicate that 
he ever wrote a Mystery in his life, 
much less the Nine Worthies. 

A poetic composition called The 
Nine Worthies exists, however, and it 
was written by Richard Lloyd in 1584, 
Lloyd was born in 1545, and educated 
at Shrewsbury. He was sent to France 
by the Earl of Leicester in 1580, and 
subsequently to Italy. In 1582, as we 
have seen, he took young Stanley to 
Paris. The British Museum contains 
a letter from him to James the First, 
dated June 20, 1610, and enclosing a 
manuscript written in English, which 
is interlarded with Latin terms pre- 
cisely in the style of the outpourings 
of the Shakespearean Holofernes. 

Lloyd’s composition is similar in sev- 
eral respects to the Nine Worthies of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. The characters 
are Joshua, Hector, David, Alexander, 
Judas Maccabeus, Julius Cesar, 
Arthur, Charlemagne, and Guy of 
Warwick, each of whom delivers a 
monologue. Of the five Worthies men- 
tioned by Shakespeare, three are the 
same as in Lloyd’s piece, and in both 
cases each Worthy introduces himself 
to the company. Lloyd’s dialogue 
runs: 


Joshua: I am the worthie conqueror 
Duke Iosua the great. 

Alexander: I am the great and worthie 
King. 

Charlemagne: I am the Emperor Char- 
lemagne, surnamed Charles the Great, etc., 


with-which may be compared Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, Act V, Scene ii: 


Costard: I Pompey am, Pompey sur- 
named the big. 

Sir Nathaniel (as Alexander): When in 
the world I lived I was the world’s com- 
mander. 

Holofernes. Judas I am, ycleped Mach- 
abseus. 
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Shakespeare’s burlesque retains the 
emphatic, serious tone of Lloyd’s 
poem, and in both a Morality follows 
the appearance of each character. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act V, Scene ii, 
reads: 


Biron: Hide thy head, Achilles; here 
comes Hector in arms. 

Dumain: Though my mocks come home 
by me, I will now be merry. 

King: Hector was but a Trojan in re- 
spect of this. 

Boyet: But is this Hector? 

King: I think Hector was not so clean- 
timbered. 

Longaville: His leg is too big for Hector. 

Dumain: More calf, certain. 

Boyet: No, he is best indued in the 
small. 

Biron: This cannot,be Hector. 

Dumain: He’s a god or a painter; for he 
makes faces. 


Lloyd’s text has: 


Hector was indifferent tall, well compact . 
and strong withall, 

Courteous, quicke, and deliuere of might, 
in armes a very goodly Knight. 

His head was white and curld, I finde, his 
beard was white, he was sandblinde. 

And somewhat he did lispe also, a gentler 
wight no man might know: 

He bare two Lyons combatand, or in asure 
(I understand). 


Shakespeare’s Alexander says: 


When in the world I lived, I was the 
world’s commander; 

By east, west, north, and south, I spread 
my conquering might: 

My ’scutcheon plain declares, that I am 
Alisander; 


and later in the same scene Costard 
exclaims: 


‘O, sir, you have overthrown Alisander! 
You will be scraped out of the painted 
cloth for this: your lion, that holds his 
poll-axe sitting on a close-stool, will be 
given to Ajax: he will be the ninth 
Worthy. 


Lloyd’s verses run: 
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Alexander: And sawe myselfe a con- 
queror vnto the world’s 
end — 

And marched backe to Baby- 
lon, triumphing as a God, 

Where all the princes of the 
east for me made their 
abod. 

There did I hold a parlea- 
ment, almost of all the 
world: 

For ouer all the orient I was 
the soueraigne Lord, 


while his description of Alexander is: 


This puissant prince and conqueror bare 
in his shield a Lyon or, 

Wich sitting in a chaire hent a battel axe 
in his paw argent. 


No doubt it is fascinating to think 
of William Stanley as a gay young 
spark, out for adventures and pranks 


of every kind, finding congenial spirits 


among the mercurial French noblesse, 
and making common cause with them 
to ridicule his mentor, already a pe- 


dant at thirty-five. Whoever Holofernes 
was, his -weaknesses are caricatured 
with all-the cruelty of youth: ‘Sir 
Nathaniel, will you have an extem- 
poral epitaph on the death of the 
deer?’ he asks, and proceeds to de- 
claim (Act IV, Scene ii): 


The praiseful princess pierced and prick’d 
a pretty, pleasing pricket; 

Some say, a sore; but not a sore, till now 
made sore with shooting: 

The dogs did yell; put L to sore, then sorel 
jumps from thicket; 

Or pricket, sore, or else sorel; the people 
fall a-hooting. 

If sore be sore, then L to sore makes fifty 
‘sores; O sore L! 

Of one sore I a hundred make, by adding 
but one more L. 


One can almost hear the laughter of 
the graceless young scamps echoing 
down the laurel alleys of Nérac Park, 
at the perpetration of this absurd bur- 
lesque epitaph. 

Holofernes had been in Italy, as he 
takes pains to let everyone know, and 
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his fondness for astonishing his un- 
traveled friends with scraps of Italian 
is well hit off in ‘I will . . . undertake 
your ben venuto,’ and in ‘Vinegia, 
Vinegia, chi non te vede, ei non te 
pregia.’ 

But alluring as the temptation is to 
force a connection between even one 
scene in a Shakespearean play and an 
episode of the author’s life, the argu- 
ment with regard to the character of 
Holofernes-Lloyd, when stripped of all 
its accessories in the way of hypothe- 
sis, conjecture, and fanciful compari- 
son, stands simply thus: 

William Stanley wrote ‘comedies for 
the commoun players,’ and traveled 
in France with Lloyd as his tutor. 
Lloyd wrote a mystery of The Nine 
Worthies, two years after we know him 
to have been in France with Stanley. 
x: wrote Love’s Labour’s Lost, bur- 
lesquing Lloyd’s Nine Worthies, and 
probably caricaturing Lloyd’s. own 
weaknesses as a pedagogue and a man. 
Was X: Stanley or Shakespeare, or 
someone else? The present data do not 
permit of a reply. 

I have considered Love’s Labour’s 
Lost at some length, because it seems 
to furnish the most forcible of all the 
arguments which M. Lefranc ad- 
vances, and by analyzing it one does 
him full justice. But an examination 
of his remaining chapters shows prac- 
tically the same result. __ 

It would be difficult to improve upon 
his destructive criticism, which pre- 
sents the case against Shakespeare of 
Stratford in the strongest light pos- 
sible. Shakespeare’s handwriting, says 
M. Lefranc, is unique in its lack of the 
characteristics which denote the man 
of letters in the Elizabethan age. The 
author of the plays must have trav- 
eled in France, Italy, and Spain; but 
as far as we know, Shakespeare never 
left England. The dramas presuppose 
a thorough training in the law, not a 
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mere smattering of legal phrases ac- 
quired in casual conversation; but 
there is no evidence that Shakespeare 
ever enjoyed the advantages of any 
such education. Hamlet and the other 
tragedies imply a mental and moral 
crisis of which no record or tradition 
has survived with regard to William 
Shakespeare. The author of The Tem- 
pest was an adept in magic; Shake- 
speare was not, to the best of our 
knowledge. All the internal evidence 
of the dramas goes to show that the 
man who wrote them belonged to the 
most exclusive circles of the British 
aristocracy; Shakespeare assuredly did 
not. 

It is in the constructive argument, 
which is really the crux of the whole 
question, that the greatest weakness 
appears. M. Lefranc’s investigations 
show that the sixth Earl of Derby 
traveled in France, studied law in the 
Temple, was an intimate friend of 
John Dee the celebrated Elizabethan 
magician and astrologer, suffered se- 
vere mental and moral anguish during 
the progress of the great Derby litiga- 
tion, which dragged out its weary 
course for sixteen long years, was in- 
terested in the stage, composed plays 
for public performances, and was, of 
course, a man of the highest rank and 
social prominence. All this lies in the 
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domain of fact. But that his known 
visit to Paris demonstrates his pres- 
ence in Navarre as well, is not true. 
That his legal studies and magical arts 
and mental agonies translated them- 
selves into Hamlet and The Tempest 
and the other stupendous Shakespear- 
ean dramas, no living man can assert. 
Inference is not proof, though M. Le- 
franc seems sometimes to forget it. 

The Earl of Derby makes a strong 
appeal to anyone who is seeking for 
the ideal Shakespeare, the man whose 
life we would fain ‘marry to his verse,’ 
as Emerson said he could never do in 
the case of the Stratford Shakespeare. 
His sympathetic, mysterious, and ro- 
mantic figure stands out in high relief 
among the candidates who have been 
proposed for the honor of Shake- 
spearean authorship, and a tribute of 
gratitude is due to M. Lefranc for 
having rescued it from comparative 
oblivion. But there is no evidence, 
literally no evidence at all, that Wil- 
liam Stanley ever penned a line of our 
national masterpieces, and until such 
evidence is produced, clear, undoubted 
and convincing, there can be no change 
in what Mr. Gordon Crosse calls ‘the 
balance of probabilities,’ nor shall we 
venture to salute in his person the 
loftiest genius of the English-speaking 
race. 





ECONOMICS, TRADE, AND FINANCE 


RECONSTRUCTING FRANCE 
BY M. FRANCIS DELAISI 


SomME time ago the Federation of 
British Industries offered its codpera- 
tion to France to aid her to restore the 
ravages of war and to prepare for her 
economic recovery. It received many 
thanks and compliments but no orders. 
English opinion appeared to be sur- 
prised and a little disappointed at this. 
Perhaps it did not realize very well the 
industrial situation of our country and 
the two very opposite conceptions 
which divide our business men, pre- 
occupied with national reconstruction. 

France has suffered a grievous muti- 
lation. From the first days of the war 
she lost by amputation, as it were, by 
the invasion of ten departments, 90 
per cent of her iron ore production, 83 
per cent of her foundries, 50 per cent 
of her coal; her woolen industry lost 80 
per cent of its combing machines, 84 
per cent of its spindles, 81 per cent of 
its looms; her cotton industry lost 59 
per cent of its spindles; and 70 per cent 
of her sugar refineries were also taken 
from her. Altogether France was de- 
prived of 27,763 factories, represent- 
ing, according to the fiscal valuation 
in 1912, 30 per cent of the value of all 
her factories — that is to say, almost 
one third of her industrial power. 

Victory has restored to us the occu- 
pied provinces, but in what a state! 
A desolated countryside, towns and 
villages destroyed. In addition, Ger- 
many, according to her usual method, 
has waged war on the factories. What 
the fire of artillery has not destroyed 
her system of organized pillage has 
carried off. A large proportion of our 


e 


coal mines are flooded; a third of our 
blast furnaces are destroyed and the re- 
maining two thirds have been stripped 
of their machinery; all the plant of 
the steel factories and rolling mills has 
been carried off to Germany; in our 
spinning mills we have only found 40 
per cent of the wool-combing spindles, 
80 per cent of the carded wool spindles, 
and 36 per cent of the cotton spindles. 
In our weaving factories only 40 per 


‘cent of our wool looms, 20 per cent of 


our cotton looms, and 10 per cent of 
our cloth looms are left to us. Every- 
where the stocks have been taken, the 
running plant carried off, the mill 
dams broken. 

In face of this tremendous disaster 
our allies have thought: France will 
evidently want to reconstruct as 
quickly as possible her machinery of 
production. She needs an enormous 
quantity of industrial material. Well, 
in England, as in America, the facto- 
ries, suddenly deprived by the armi- 
stice of war orders, are in a state of 
dangerous over-production. Let us sell 
to our ally the goods and the machinery 
which we have too much of. In this 
way France will rapidly recover, we 
shall escape a crisis, and thus every- 
body will be better off. 

The French Government refused 
these offers. Why? Because during 
the four and a half years of war the 
ruined industries of the north and east 
have little by little been set up again 
in the unigwvaded portion of the coun- 
try. The government needed enor- 
mous supplies of shells, explosives, . 
fabrics, etc., which the allied or neutral 
workshops, overwhelmed with orders, 
were not able always to supply. It 
begged experienced manufacturers who 
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people in the world, the excellent trans- 
lator of Montaigne was the last man to 
think of in such a connection, and be- 
sides there is nothing to indicate that 
he ever wrote a Mystery in his life, 
much less the Nine Worthies. 

A poetic composition called The 
Nine Worthies exists, however, and it 
was written by Richard Lloyd in 1584. 
Lloyd was born in 1545, and educated 
at Shrewsbury. He was sent to France 
by the Earl of Leicester in 1580, and 
subsequently to Italy. In 1582, as we 
have seen, he took young Stanley to 
Paris. The British Museum contains 
a letter from him to James the First, 
dated June 20, 1610, and enclosing a 
manuscript written in English, which 
is interlarded with Latin terms pre- 
cisely in the style of the outpourings 
of the Shakespearean Holofernes. 

Lloyd’s composition is similar in sev- 
eral respects to the Nine Worthies of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. The characters 
are Joshua, Hector, David, Alexander, 
Judas Maccabeus, Julius Cesar, 
Arthur, Charlemagne, and Guy of 
Warwick, each of whom delivers a 
‘ monologue. Of the five Worthies men- 
tioned by Shakespeare, three are the 
same as in Lloyd’s piece, and in both 
cases each Worthy introduces himself 
to the company. Lloyd’s dialogue 
runs: 


Joshua: I am the worthie conqueror 


Duke Iosua the great. 
Alexander: I am the great and worthie 


Charlemagne: I am the Emperor Char- 
lemagne, surnamed Charles the Great, etc., 


with which may be compared Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, Act V, Scene ii: 


Costard: I Pompey am, Pompey sur-. 


named the big. 

Sir Nathaniel (as Alexander): When in 
the world I lived I was the world’s com- 
mander. 

Holofernes. Judas I am, ycleped Mach- 
absous. 


Shakespeare’s burlesque retains the 
emphatic, serious tone of Lloyd’s 
poem, and in both a Morality follows 
the appearance of each character. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act V, Scene ii, 
reads: 


Biron: Hide thy head, Achilles; here 
comes Hector in arms. 

Dumain: Though my mocks come home 
by me, I will now be merry. 

King: Hector was but a Trojan in re- 
spect of this. 

Boyet: But is this Hector? 

King: I think Hector was not so clean- 
timbered. 

Longaville: His leg is too big for Hector. 

Dumain: More calf, certain. 

Boyet: No, he is best indued in the 
small. 

Biron: This cannot be Hector. 

Dumain: He’s a god or a painter; for he 
makes faces. 


Lloyd’s text has: 


Hector was indifferent tall, well compact 
and strong withall, 

Courteous, quicke, and deliuere of might, 
in armes a very goodly Knight. 

His head was white and curld, I finde, his 
beard was white, he was sandblinde. 

And somewhat he did lispe also, a gentler 
wight no man might know: 

He bare two Lyons combatand, or in asure 
(I understand). 


Shakespeare’s Alexander says: 


When in the world I lived, I was the 
world’s commander; 

By east, west, north, and south, I spread 
my conquering might: 

My ’scutcheon plain declares, that I am 
Alisander; 


and later in the same scene Costard 
exclaims: 


O, sir, you have overthrown Alisander! 
You will be scraped out of the painted 
cloth for this: your lion, that holds his 
poll-axe sitting on a close-stool, will be 
given to Ajax: he will be the ninth 
Worthy. 


Lloyd’s verses run: 
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Alexander: And sawe myselfe a con- 
queror vnto the world’s 
end — 

And marched backe to Baby- 
lon, triumphing as a God, 

Where all the princes of the 
east for me made their 
abod. 

There did I hold a parlea- 
ment, almost of all the 
world: 

For ouer all the orient I was 
the soueraigne Lord, 


while his description of Alexander is: 


This puissant prince and conqueror bare 
in his shield a Lyon or, 

Wich sitting in a chaire hent a battel axe 
in his paw argent. 


No doubt it is fascinating to think 
of William Stanley as a gay young 
spark, out for adventures and pranks 
of every kind, finding congenial spirits 
among the mercurial French noblesse, 
and making common cause with them 
to ridicule his mentor, already a pe- 
dant at thirty-five. Whoever Holofernes 
was, his weaknesses are caricatured 
with all the cruelty of youth: ‘Sir 
Nathaniel, will you have an extem- 
poral epitaph on the death of the 
deer?’ he asks, and proceeds to de- 
claim (Act IV, Scene ii): 


The praiseful princess pierced and prick’d 
a pretty, pleasing pricket; 

Some say, a sore; but not a sore, till now 
made sore with shooting: 

The dogs did yell; put L to sore, then sorel 
jumps from thicket; 

Or pricket, sore, or else sorel; the people 
fall a-hooting. 

If sore be sore, then L to sore makes fifty 
sores; O sore L! 

Of one sore I a hundred make, by adding 
but one more L. 


One can almost hear the laughter of 
the graceless young scamps echoing 
down the laurel alleys of Nérac Park, 
at the perpetration of this absurd bur- 
lesque epitaph. 

Holofernes had been in Italy, as he 
takes pains to let everyone know, and 


his fondness for astonishing his un- 
traveled friends with scraps of Italian 
is well hit off in ‘I will . . . undertake 
your ben venuto,’ and in ‘Vinegia, 
Vinegia, chi non te vede, ei non te 
pregia.’ 

_ But alluring as the temptation is to 
force a connection between even one 
scene in a Shakespearean play and an 
episode of the author’s life, the argu- 
ment with regard to the character of 
Holofernes-Lloyd, when stripped of all 
its accessories in the way of hypothe- 
sis, conjecture, and fanciful compari- 
son, stands simply thus: 

William Stanley wrote ‘comedies for 
the commoun players,’ and traveled 
in France with Lloyd as his tutor. 
Lloyd wrote a mystery of The Nine 
Worthies, two years after we know him 
to have been in France with Stanley. 
X: wrote Love’s Labour’s Lost, bur- 
lesquing Lloyd’s Nine Worthies, and © 
probably caricaturing Lloyd’s own 
weaknesses as a pedagogue and a man. 
Was X: Stanley or Shakespeare, or 
someone else? The present data do not 
permit of a reply. 

I have considered Love’s Labour’s 
Lost at some length, because it seems 
to furnish the most forcible of all the 
arguments which M. Lefranc ad- 
vances, and by analyzing it one does 
him full justice. But an examination 
of his remaining chapters shows prac- 
tically the same result. 

It would be difficult to improve upon 
his destructive criticism, which pre- 
sents the case against Shakespeare of 
Stratford in the strongest light pos- 
sible. Shakespeare’s handwriting, says 
M. Lefranc, is unique in its lack of the 
characteristics which denote the man 
of letters in the Elizabethan age. The 
author of the plays must have trav- 
eled in France, Italy, and Spain; but 
as far as we know, Shakespeare never 
left England. The dramas presuppose 
a thorough training in the law, not a 
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mere smattering of legal phrases ac- 
quired in casual conversation; but 
there is no evidence that Shakespeare 
ever enjoyed the advantages of any 
such education. Hamlet and the other 
tragedies imply a mental and moral 
crisis of which no record or tradition 
has survived with regard to William 
Shakespeare. The author of The Tem- 
pest was an adept in magic; Shake- 
speare was not, to the best of our 
knowledge. All the internal evidence 
of the dramas goes to show that the 
man who wrote them belonged to the 
most exclusive circles of the British 
aristocracy; Shakespeare assuredly did 
not. 

It is in the constructive argument, 
which is really the crux of the whole 
question, that the greatest weakness 
appears. M. Lefranc’s investigations 
show that the sixth Earl of Derby 
traveled in France, studied law in the 
Temple, was an intimate friend of 
John Dee the celebrated Elizabethan 
magician and astrologer, suffered se- 
vere mental and moral anguish during 
the progress of the great Derby litiga- 
tion, which dragged out its weary 
course for sixteen long years, was in- 
terested in the stage, composed plays 
for public performances, and was, of 
course, a man of the highest rank and 
social prominence. All this lies in the 
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domain of fact. But that his known 
visit to Paris demonstrates his pres- 
ence in Navarre as well, is not true. 
That his legal studies and magical arts 
and mental agonies translated them- 
selves into Hamlet and The Tempest 
and the other stupendous Shakespear- 
ean dramas, no living man can assert. 
Inference is not proof, though M. Le- 
franc seems sometimes to forget it. 

The Earl of Derby makes a strong 
appeal to anyone who is seeking for 
the ideal Shakespeare, the man whose 
life we would fain ‘marry to his verse,’ 
as Emerson said he could never do in 
the case of the Stratford Shakespeare. 
His sympathetic, mysterious, and ro- 
mantic figure stands out in high relief 
among the candidates who have been 
proposed for the honor of Shake- 
spearean authorship, and a tribute of 
gratitude is due to M. Lefranc for 
having rescued it from comparative 
oblivion. But there is no evidence, 
literally no evidence at all, that Wil- 
liam Stanley ever penned a line of our 
national masterpieces, and until such 
evidence is produced, clear, undouhted 
and convincing, there can be no change 
in what Mr. Gordon Crosse calls ‘the 
balance of probabilities,’ nor shall we 
venture to salute in his person the 
loftiest genius of the English-speaking 
race. 
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RECONSTRUCTING FRANCE 
BY M. FRANCIS DELAISI 
SomE time ago the Federation of 


British Industries offered its codpera- 
tion to France to aid her to restore the 


. ravages of war and to prepare for her 


economic recovery. It received many 
thanks and compliments but no orders. 
English opinion appeared to be sur- 
prised and a little disappointed at this. 
Perhaps it did not realize very well the 
industrial situation of our country and 
the two very opposite conceptions 
which divide our business men, pre- 
occupied with national reconstruction. 
France has suffered a grievous muti- 
lation. From the first days of the war 
she lost by amputation, as it were, by 
the invasion of ten departments, 90 
per cent of her iron ore production, 83 
per cent of her foundries, 50 per cent 
of her coal; her woolen industry lost 80 
per cent of its combing machines, 84 
per cent of its spindles, 81 per cent of 
its looms; her cotton industry lost 59 
per cent of its spindles; and 70 per cent 
of her sugfr refineries were also taken 
from her. Altogether France was de- 
prived of 27,763 factories, represent- 
ing, according to the fiscal valuation 
in 1912, 30 per cent of the value of all 
her factories — that is to say, almost 
one third of her industrial power. 
Victory has restored to’us the occu- 
pied provinces, but in what a state! 
A desolated countryside, towns and 
villages destroyed. In addition, Ger- 
many, according to her usual method, 
has waged war on the factories. What 
the fire of artillery has not destroyed 
her system of organized pillage has 
carried off. A large proportion of our 


coal mines are flooded; a third of our 
blast furnaces are destroyed and the re- 
maining two thirds have been stripped 
of their machinery; all the plant of 
the steel factories and rolling mills has 
been carried off to Germany; in our 
spinning mills we have only found 40 
per cent of the wool-combing spindles, 
80 per cent of the carded wool spindles, 
and 30 per cent of the cotton spindles. 
In our weaving factories only 40 per 
cent of our wool looms, 20 per cent of 
our cotton looms, and 10 per cent of 
our cloth looms are left to us. Every- 
where the stocks have been taken, the 
running plant carried off, the mill 
dams broken. 

In face of this tremendous disaster 
our allies have thought: France will 
evidently want to reconstruct as 
quickly as possible her machinery of 
production. She needs an enormous 
quantity of industrial material. Well, 
in England, as in America, the facto- 
ries, suddenly deprived by the armi- 
stice of war orders, are in a state of 
dangerous over-production. Let us sell 
to our ally the goods and the machinery 
which we have too much of. In this 
way France will rapidly recover, we 
shall escape a crisis, and thus every- 
body will be better off. 

The French Government refused 
these offers. Why? Because during 
the four and a half years of war the 
ruined industries of the north and east 
have little by little been set up again 
in the uninvaded portion of the coun- 
try. The government needed enor- 
mous supplies of shells, explosives, 
fabrics, etc., which the allied or neutral 
workshops, overwhelmed with orders, 
were not able always to supply. It 
begged experienced manufacturers who 
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had escaped the invasion to set up and 
to carry on new works; it offered them 
capital, without interest, requisitioned 
man-power, an abundance of orders at 
high prices. Thus there came about a 
tremendous migration of factories. 
The metal companies of Lorraine. in- 
stalled themselves on the coal fields of 
Central France, or at Bayonne near 
the Spanish mines, or in the neighbor- 
hood of Rouen, within easy reach of 
the iron of Normandy and the coal of 
England. The spinning and weaving 
mills were transferred near to Havre, 
the chemical factories near the water- 
falls of the Pyrenees and the Alps. 
Our Channel, Atlantic, and Mediterra- 
nean ports, where we imported foreign 
products, underwent a vast extension, 
and very soon France found herself 
master of a new industry equal to the 
old. At the end of 1917 the working- 
class population actually showed an in- 
crease of 2 per cent on the figures of 
1913. In spite of the invasion of her 
richest departments, France had re- 
gained, if she had not even increased, 
her pre-war industrial activity. 
Progress was made not only in the 


_ number but also in the quality of the 
| factories. Under the pressure of urgent 
state needs, and thanks to the stimu- 


lation of high prices, the old industries, 
like the new, bought new plants and 
improved tools and machinery. The 
manufactures of war time — shells and 
guns — have imposed habits of pre- 
cision in work which were not known 
before; the workpeople have been 
trained to work in shifts and to produce 
a large output. So much so that we 
have to-day many model factories 
splendidly equipped with machinery 
where everybody — workmen, owners, 
shareholders — has got accustomed to 
making big profits and means to go on 
making them. 

On the top of this came the armistice, 
surprising all these people working at 
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high pressure for the spring campaign. 
It was impossible to stop all orders 
abruptly without causing enormous 
losses among the manufacturers and 
throwing masses of workmen idle. It 
was hurriedly decided to adapt the 
workshops to peace uses. Some would 
turn out agricultural tractors, others 
automobiles; these weaving looms, 
those wagons. The explosive factories 
would make dyes and artificial ma- 
nures. For all these neither orders nor 
customers would be lacking. 

But time was needed to settle the 
designs, to change the plant, to organ- 
ize the commercial service (during the 
four years of work for the state there 
had been none). Then it was that first 
the American and then the English 
missions hurried to France. Our allies 
were quite ready to sell us what we 
wanted. So long as our government, 
driven by the urgent need of muni- 
tions, had forced our factories into the 
manufacture of armaments, it ‘had 
bought from abroad especially such ac- 
cessories as wagons, trucks, motors, 
etc., which were as useful in peace as 
in war. The English and Americans 
were not able, therefore, to stop their 
importations into France without a 
crisis. They offered us, then, whatever 
we needed, and at a low price. But, 
then, what would become ef our own 
industries? While we were adapting 
our plants to the new needs, all the 
home market would be captured by 
our allies. We should have to produce 
less, to sell cheaper, to forego fat divi- 
dends and big salaries — those com- 
pensations for dear living. 

There was another danger: the 
greater part of the new industries had 
been established in unfavorable con- 
ditions. Far from the sources of their 
raw materials, or from their markets, 
the net costs would be burdened with 
heavy transport charges. That did not 
matter so long as they were working 
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for the state, which always paid very 
well. But if one opened the market to 
foreign competition it was clear that 
many of our factories placed in excep- 
tional and artificial positions would 
not be able to survive. Certainly their 
owners would not be ruined by that, 
for the greater number of them had 
had all their capital repaid in interest 
in four years; but one does not easily 
resign one’s self to closing down a 
business which has cost so much trouble 
and yielded such good profits, when 
it is doing well. And, again, if for- 
eign competition obliged our factories 
to reduce their output, it would be 
necessary to dismiss some of the work- 
men; so pressure was put on the gov- 
ernment, Parliament, the press, the 
trusts themselves, by pointing to the 
spectres of unemployment, low sala- 
ries, and social unrest. Accordingly, 
our chief manufacturers agreed on the 
following programme: To close the 
French market to all English and 
American manufactured goods — wag- 
ons, trucks, dyes, cloth — and to re- 
strict the importations to absolutely 
indispensable materials — coal, steel, 
sheet-iron, wool, and cotton. 

On these two conditions our war 
factories will be able gradually to 
adapt their plants to peace needs; they 
will be kept fully employed, will make 
big profits, pay. high wages, and the 
workpeople will be contented as in 
the blessed days of the war. 

But at this rate when shall we re- 
store the devastated regions? Make 
your mind easy; that has not been 
forgotten. The factories born of the 
war have developed so greatly that, 
once they have been converted, it will 
take scarcely more than a year or two 
for the reconstitution of agriculture 
and of industry in uninvaded France. 
Then they will have to fear over-pro- 
duction in their turn. Will they seek a 
foreign market? Impossible; for as 


they import their coal and almost all 
their raw materials they will not be 
able to fight their English and Ameri- 
can competitors, who, besides, in the 
interval, will have captured all the 
markets. There are, of course, the 
French colonies, but they are poor and 


their development is so slow. 


Happily, we have at hand, inside our 
own frontiers, a new land, a country 
known to be exceedingly rich. The 
soil is fertile, coal and iron are abun- 
dant. There all is destroyed; every- 
thing has to be remade—mine shafts, 
props, blast furnaces, steel factories, 
weaving mills, buildings, towns, farms, 
agricultural implements. Work cost- 
ing sixty billions is waiting to be 
done there, according to the official 
report. What more extensive markets 
could you dream of? What is Mo- 
rocco, what is Indo-China compared 
with these ten departments waiting 
to be rebuilt? 

But it is essential that Allied prod- 
ucts should not penetrate them, for 
in a year or so reconstruction would 
come to an end, and by the time our 
factories were ready the market would 
have disappeared. Let us close them, 
then, to the foreign importer as we 
have closed Algeria or Madagascar. 
We have no diplomatic difficulties to 
fear; the devastated regions, happily, 
are in France. Already a Reconstruc- 
tion Office controls all buying from 
outside, and it has forbidden anybody 
to import the least thing without its 
permission. 

At this rate the reconstruction proc- 
ess will doubtless be a little slow. M. 
Loucheur stated in Parliament that 
it would not begin seriously for two 
years. It will take at least two more 
years to reéstablish our steel works, 
five or six to set certain mines going, 
and, according to an official report, all 
the houses cannot be rebuilt for six- 
teen years. It seems that our devas- 
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tated regions will have to wait till the 
factories behind them are ready to 
work for them. They will have to 
regulate their needs to suit the con- 
venience of those who will supply 
them. It would be wrong to exhaust 
too quickly a market like this. It is 
necessary to avoid jolts, to stabilize 
production so as to prevent crises, to 
make sure of the big dividends, and 
to prepare for gradual liquidation. 

As to the refugees, there is no need 
to trouble about them. The majority 
of the great manufacturers of the north 
and east have set up their factories 
behind the war zone. They are more 
concerned about the prosperity of 
those who are doing well than of those 
who are ruined. As to the workmen, 
in the past four years many of them 
have become accustomed to working 
in new districts. As to the peasants, so 
attached to the place of their birth, so 
eager to restore their ruined farms, the 
providential indifference of the gov- 
ernment officials has already succeeded 
in discouraging them. The greater part 
of those who went back in the first 
days have been maddened by the de- 
lays and are returning. 

Thus the new industries born of the 
war, well protected against foreign 
competition, assured of an important 
market on the spot, can develop at 
their ease and look to the future with 
confidence. 

Such is the policy of our great war 
magnates of industry. Accustomed to 
live on the state, having given up for 
five years their useless commercial 
services, they can only continue to ex- 
ist by grace of the government’s pro- 
tection. They have all the more in- 
fluence over the government because 
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by their consortiums, now official, they ‘ 
have become an integral part of it, and 
because the state has delegated to 
them a part of its powers. Finally, 
they have succeeded in putting one 
of their number, the most active 
and the most intelligent, at the head of 
the ministry charged with controlling 
them. To him, minister and man of 
business, representing at the same 
time both the nation and those who 
supply it, falls the task of showing that 
the interests of his two employers are 
identical. He has done it with re- 
markable cleverness, by evoking the 
spectre of the exchange. ‘Take care,’ 
he says. ‘If you buy English cloth or 
American machines you are going to 
depreciate our currency.’ The French 
public, including the members of Par- 
liament, are not familiar with the ma- 
chinery of international payments. 
But they are very much alive to the 
idea that the banknote of a hundred 
francs which they have in their pocket 
may become worth only eighty. They 
have seen in imports the spectre of 
bankruptcy; and deputies, press, pub- 
lic, everybody has approved the policy 
of M. Loucheur. 

That is why the American machines 
bought by the Roubaix spinners have 
been countermanded; that is why the 
Ford motor cars, paid for by the state, 
go on rusting in the port of Bordeaux, 
and why the English cloth bought by 
our tailors is still at Bradford. The 
thesis of our war manufacturers is a 
proud one. They wish that our coun- 
try should be raised from its ruins by 
its own efforts. It will be a slow proc- 
ess and a dear one, but France will do 
it for herself. 


The Manchester Guardian 
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M. Camiitie Sarnt-Saens, the distin- 
guished musician, has addressed to the 
Society of Literary Men, a protest against 
the anglicizing of the French language. 
He writes, ‘The French language, in its 
construction, follows the natural and logi- 
cal order; the noun precedes the adjective, 
and if this order is changed, the sense of 
the phrase is equally changed. When giv- 
ing an address, one should first give the 
name of the street and then the number. 
Only in the annual of the Institute do I 
find the French ruling observed. Thus, if 
you to-day say to a coachman, ‘Rue 
Royale 10,” he will not fail to correct you 
by saying, ‘‘10 Rue Royale.’”’ Another step 
on will lead us to ‘10 Royale Rue” which 
is English once and for all. 

‘On every hand, all persist in manipu- 
lating the unhappy adjective; they force 
it to precede the noun; we never see ‘‘ Hotel 
Moderne”’ but ‘‘ Modern Hotel.” 

‘A good press campaign should be able 
to dispel the danger, and only just in time. 
Heaven grant that it is not too late!’ 


Puiwie pe Laszxo, the distinguished 
painter, who, though Hungarian-born, has 
been for some years a naturalized English- 
man, has been tried for certain breaches of 
neutrality and been found not guilty. A 
contrary verdict would have stripped Mr. 
de Laszlo of his English citizenship. Many 
people of distinction, among them the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Austin 
Chamberlain, testified in the painter’s be- 
half. The offenses, which were purely tech- 
nical, were the forwarding of sums of money 
to some relatives in Hungary, and the giv- 
ing of a sovereign to an escaped Hungarian 
prisoner. Mr. de Laszlo would have been 
in evil case had judgment been found 
against him. Rightly considering him le- 
gally a Briton, the Austrians long ago con- 
fiscated all his property in the boundaries 
of the Empire; he would thus have been a 
man without a country. Mr. de Laszlo is 
married to an Englishwoman, and is edu- 


eating his English-born children in the 
English manner. 


Strupents of French politics are begin- 
ning to realize that something like a veri- 
table duel is in progress between the 
‘Tiger’ and his only serious rival, M. Bri- 
and, the issue at stake being the succession 
to the present headship of the French Gov- 
ernment. The latest developments, when 
one reads between the lines, tend to foster 
the belief that M. Clemenceau, despite all 
the rumors of his pending retirement from 
political life, intends to be his own 
successor. 

Some time before the war, M. Briand 
abruptly separated himself from his old 
friends of the Socialist party, and declared 
himself in favor of the policy of burying the 
hatchet, with the result that he was hailed 
as the future leader of the great solid party 
represented by moderate-thinking France. 
His support of electoral reform proposals 
has since then strengthened his prospects 
in this respect. Meanwhile the ‘Tiger,’ who 
has consistently declared himself thor- 
oughly opposed to all change in the present 
electoral system, has won, by his magnifi- 
cently energetic conduct of the war, an 
immensely strong position among practi- 
eally all the classes of Frenchmen except 
the extreme Socialists, who would prob- 
ably be very much inclined to forgive him 
for his enmity to electoral reform — which 
has, by the way, just been approved in the 
form of a legislative enactment by both 
Chambers of Legislature. It did not sur- 
prise many people that this fine old Par- 
liamentary hand, in his declaration on the 
Treaty of Peace, borrowed a leaf from M. 
Briand’s book of six or seven years ago, and 
declared himself in turn as in favor of a 
policy of appeasement. ‘The peace,’ he said, 
‘will be only the mirage of a day if we are 
not first capable of living in peace with 
ourselves, that is to say, to make peace at 
home the foundation of peace abroad’— 
distinctly another point to add to the 
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‘Tiger’s’ score in his duel with M. 
Briand. 
At the same time that furiously patriotic 
journal, the I’ Action Frangaise, discovered 
on M. Briand’s desk in the Chamber a 
piece of blotting paper which shows that 
in a recent fight on the question whether 
M. Jean Longuet and his brother revolu- 
tionist M. Mayeras should sit on the Par- 
liamentary Committee on the Peace 
Treaty as representatives of the Socialist 
group, M. Briand filled up his secret ballot- 
ing paper with the names of Longuet and 
Mayeras. Longuet, it will be remembered, 
was lately refused admission into England 
to attend the Southport Conference. The 
Echo de Paris quotes extracts from M. 
Longuet’s Milan speech on June 3 in which 
he is reported by the Italian Socialist paper 
Avanti to have said, among other things, 
that the Peace Treaty, from the Socialist 
point of view, was merely a scrap of paper, 
and that the ‘duty of the nations is to re- 
vise it in order to institute a just, true, and 
durable peace that will mean the triumph 
of Lenine in Russia, of Bela Kun in Hun- 
gary, and of Haase and Ledebour in Ger- 
many.’ L’Action Francaise promises to 
publish a reproduction of the blotting 
paper and its revelations. 


Paris took the signing of the peace much 
more joyously than did London. The ink 
on the famous paper was hardly dry before 
whistles, sirens, and cannons shrieked and 
boomed the news all over Paris. On the es- 
planade of the Invalides, where a battery 
of ‘75’s’ was fired, our Clemenceau ap- 
peared and shouted to the captain in com- 
mand: ‘This is my last shot at the enemy.’ 
Throughout the city a tremendous enthu- 
siasm echoed the reports of the guns, and a 
symphony of exultation arose from the 
capital: ‘On les a’ (“We’ve got them’), and 
‘Le jour de gloire est arrivé’ (the ringing 
words of the first lines of the“ Marseillaise.’) 
Such is the best way to express the general 
frenzy of joy which betook the Parisians, 
while the scenes repeated themselves all 
down the boulevards the whole night long, 
as on the day of the armistice. 


THE opposition to the League of Nations 
is not confined to the United States Senate. 


EUROPE 


Mr. Ian D. Colvin has just written a book 
which serves as a striking example of the 
opposition that has to be faced in Great 
Britain. He calls his book The Safety of the 
Nation. It would be better named The 
Doctrine of Despair. His keynote is na- 
tional security. A national policy of ‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,’ 
he argues, is folly. Security is the one para- 
mount aim upon which we must concen- 
trate. Perhaps. But is not the provision of 
security the one great comprehensive aim 
of the League of Nations? ‘Let us suppose,’ 
writes Mr. Colvin, ‘a nation of which every 
man and woman had their fill of liberty, of 
happiness, and of content. Such a nation 
would be the ideal of our utilitarian phil- 
osophers. Yet it might be robbed and en- 
slaved, or utterly destroyed, at a stroke by 
some poor and savage race well-disciplined 
in arms, and skillfully led to war.’ Mr. Col- 
vin’s national policy is devised for a per- 
petually warring world, and he falls back, 
as do all his school, upon an elaboration of 
the Darwinian theory to justify this des- 
perate vision of perpetual and inevitable 
strife. Although he writes not of arma- 
ments, but of economic strength, Mr. Col- 
vin’s policy of national safety amounts to 
no more or less than the hoary motto, Si vis 
pacem, para bellum. He shows no glimmer- 
ing of recognition that before 1914 that 
motto was the basis of Continental policy, 
and led the world into unparalleled disas- 
ter; and his argument assumes — for he 
recognizes that the only alternative to his 
policy is the League — the impossibility 
of a successful League of Nations. A na- 
tion and an empire, self-sufficing, armed to 
the teeth economically, and presumably 
militarily as well, in a world of interna- 
tional enmity, strife, and hatred — that is 
the limit of vision of Mr. Colvin and his 
school. It is the doctrine of despair. 

But Mr. Colvin is not only a skeptic of 
the possibilities of the League. He would 
regard even a successful League with hor- 
ror. The League is a ‘degrading proposal.’ 
‘It is, in fact, to place our interests, our af- 
fairs, our life itself under the control of 
other nations. Such in plain English is the 
ideal of policy now being plausibly offered 
to a nation of free men, which once claimed 
and achieved the mastery of the world. If 
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they are to survive they will reject that 
degrading proposal, and turn to the old 
and true national ideals of independence 
and security.’ There speaks not only the 
despairer, but the stark militarist, the in- 
corrigible believer in selfish nationalism and 
obsolete diplomacy. The word ‘mastery’ 
might have been penned in Potsdam in 
August, 1914. As anti-League propaganda 
Mr. Colvin’s book itself is not formidable. 
For little weight is likely to be attached to 
an author so ludicrously biased as to at- 
tribute (page 29) Anglo-Irish hostility to 
Free Trade, and the failure of Joseph 
Chamberlain’s tariff campaign (page 175) 
to the intervention of the German Em- 
peror. Nor does a writer, who fails to see 
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in the financial crisis at the outbreak of 
war, anything but a lesson of our depend- 
ence upon Germany, impress his reader 
with his qualifications. That crisis showed 
in a flash the tremendous world-wide power 
of financial London. But of all this Mr. 
Colvin can only write ‘This dependence 
(t.e., on Germany) reduced our finance to 
such a condition that the government was 
forced to intervene, and pledge the re- 
sources of the nation to meet the liabilities 
incurred by the banks. Those banks, 
which should have been a source of 
strength to the state, became a source of 
weakness.’ But if Mr. Colvin’s arrows are 
blunted by such faults, yet his school of 
thought must be recognized and countered. 


THE EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


John Arthur Ransome Marriott is a 
distinguished student of history and di- 
plomacy. Since 1895, he has been a Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxford, and a lecturer 
and tutor there in Modern History and 
Economics. 

* * * 

Professor Walter Shuking, of the 
German Delegation to Versailles, is Chair- 
man of the League of Nations Committee 
of the German International Law Society. 


* * * 


General Jan Smuts commanded the 
troops in British East Africa during 
1916-17. 

* * * 

Sir Sidney Low, author and journalist, 

is Lecturer on Imperial and Colonial His- 


tory at King’s College, University of Lon- 
don. Americans may recall his Political 
History of the Reign of Queen Victoria. 


* * * 


W. L. George, novelist and student of 
social questions, has recently published a 
new book Blind Alley. Mr. George, born 
and educated in France, is peculiarly well- 
fitted to discuss modern French literature. 


* * * 


William H. Ogilvie, author, poet, and 
novelist, spent eleven years in the Aus- 
tralian bush sampling sheep-station life in 
all its phases. Between 1905 {and 1907, 
Mr. Ogilvie was Professor of Agricultural 
Journalism in Iowa State College, 














THE CAPTIVE FAUN 
BY RICHARD ALDINGTON 


A god’s strength lies 

More in the fervor of his worshipers 

Than in his own divinity. 

Who now regards me, or who twines 

Red wool and threaded lilies round the 
brows 

Of my neglected statues? 

Who now seeks my aid 

To add skill to the hunter’s hand, 

Or save some pregnant ewe or bitch 

Helpless in travail? 

None, since that fierce autumn noon 

I lay asleep under Zeus-holy oaks 

Heavy with syrupy wine and tired 

With the close embraces 

Of some sweet wearer of the leopard- 


skin — 

That noon they snared and bound me 
as I slept, 

And dragged me for their uncouth 
mirth 

Out of my immemorial woods and 


crags 
Down to their bastard hamlets. 





Then the god’s blood my father spilled 

To get me upon a mortal stock, dwin- 
dled and shrank. 

And I was impotent and weak 

As the once desirable flesh of my hu- 
man mother; 

I that should have been dreaded in wan 
recesses, 

Worshiped in high woods, a striker 
of terror 

To the wayfarer in lonely places, 

I, a lord of golden flesh and dim music, 

I a captive and coarsely derided. 


Ah! I could bite the brown flesh 
Of my arms and hands for shame and 
grief. 


I am weary for the freedom of free 
things: 

The old, gay life of the half-god, 

Who had no dread of death or sorrow 

I am weary for the open spaces, 

The long, damp sands acrid with many 
tides, 
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And the infinite wistfulness of evening 
seas. 

I am weary for wooded silences, 

The nymph-rapt hours of heat, 

The slow, cool lapse of moonlit nights 

The solitude of the mysterious stars 

Pearlwise scattered upon the domed 
breast of the great Mother, 

Oh, weary for my brown, clean streams, 

And wet petals of woodland flowers, 

Scented with dew and delicate asa kiss. 


Here they grow careless. thinking me a 
coward, 
But one: night I shall break these 
thongs 
And kill, kill, kill in sharp revenge. 
Then out of doors by the lush pastures 
To — and the foot-hills and the 
ills, 
To the es kisses of the deathless 
irls 
Who laugh and flash among the trees, 
Out to the unploughed lands no foot 
oppresses, 
The lands that are free, being free of 
man. 
The Nation 


TO A LAMP IN WAPPING 
BY JEAN GUTHRIE-SMITH 


Because you’re not a bleak official 
sphinx 

Set on a stiff black stalk, but flowerlike 
spring 

From night-gray stone, a curious or- 
chid thing — 

Your flame in ruffian humor blows and 
blinks; 

A relic from that older London gleams 

With haunted water, starlight, ooze, 
and wreck; 

A faun-like visage on a crooked neck. 

Is yours—and a mad multitude of 
dreams! 

Oh, druid wisdom with the joy of 
Puck, ; 

Drink with us to Adventure! Give us 
luck! 


The Spectator 








